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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE French Ministry decline to issue a“ Yellow Book” on 

Tonquin, because negotiations are still advancing, but have 
issued a kind of pamphlet giving a history of their progress. 
It is most unsatisfactory reading. It appears that the Foreign 
‘Office did, on September 6th, ask the Chinese to open the town of 
Man Hao, in Yunnan, as a dépdt for trade, to declare Tonquin 
from that point down to Sontay “ neutral,” and to leave the 
rest of Tonquin, including the Delta of the Songkoi, to them. 
Moreover, the neutral zone was to be governed by Anamite 
Mandarins, Anam being French, and French troops were 
to have right of entry into it at will to “repress any 
disorder.” This offer, which was almost impudent, was 
peremptorily rejected by the Chinese, who on the 16th 
inst, proposed terms which involve the evacuation of Ton- 
quin, and the opening of the Songkoi up to Sontay to the 
commerce of the world. M. Challemel-Lacour in his turn 
declares these terms inadmissible, and suspends negotiations 








. until the reinforcements have arrived, and “ accomplished facts ” 


shall have had their influence on China. 
therefore, waiting, but not negotiating. 


The two Powers are, 


Most of the French papers approve the action of the Govern- 
ment, but the Orleanists and the Reds are very bitter. The former 
say the Government have left to France only the alternatives 
of a discreditable retreat or a disaster, while the latter denounce 
the notion of a war with China as monstrous. Their Chief, M. 
Ciémenceau, intends to meet any request for a credit to send 
troops to Tonquin with a direct negative, and he will find, it is said, 
serious support, even if he takes a division, as he threatens to 
do, before the “ credit” is formally asked for. The Government 
as yet hold firm, but they have not stated the amount of the 
credit they willask, and are apparently waiting until their forces 
in Tonquin, which by November Ist will amount to 7,000 men, 
have performed some great feat. There are, it is said, hesita- 
tions about this feat, the Admiral in command in Tonquin having 
discovered that Bacninh, the first place to be attacked, is 
defended by heavy guns, and that his artillery will be deficient. 
It is probable, however, that some desperate attempt will be 
made, and that if the Black Flags are defeated the Chamber 
will give M. Ferry a majority. On the other hand, a repulse 
would be almost fatal to the Ministry, unless, as is hoped, M. 
Ferry accepts the decision of the Chamber, changes his Foreign 
Minister, and turns his attention wholly to domestic affairs. 





The Daily News states that the business of the Cabinet 
Council called on Thursday was to consider and accept a settle- 
ment of the Shaw incident offered by France. The French 
Government will pay Mr. Shaw £1,000 as compensation, and 
express regret that he should have been detained. If this is 
correct, which we do not doubt, the French Foreign Office must 
be considered to have behaved well. They were scarcely re- 
§ponsible for an Admiral in such a condition of health, the 
fire eaters round them were eagerly advising resistance, and 





any new ground of quarrel. They were, however, gravely in 
the wrong, and in acknowledging this they showed a self- 
restraint more creditable than most of their recent proceedings. 
The compensation, though not large, is sufficient, and to have 
haggled would have been unworthy of the British Government, 
more especially as the fact of the payment will protect all Eng- 
lishmen in Madagascar against the irritability which seems for 
the moment to have mastered the French marine. The Von- 
sular incident at Tamatave is not settled yet, but it does not 
involve any claim to compensation. 

Mr. James Lowther is our favourite Tory speaker. He made 
a speech at Coventry, yesterday week, which ought to be re- 
printed and distributed by the Liberal Associations all over 
the country. In it, Mr. Lowther boasted that he had never 
been “one of those to bow the knee to the Baal of falsely- 
called Free-trade,—on the other hand, he had always denounced 
it as the most leviathan impostor of modern times, sacrificing 
the interests of the United Kingdom for the purpose of pander- 
ing to the interests of those who did not own the sway of her 
Majesty.” How Sir Stafford Northcote must groan over these 
speeches of Mr. Lowther’s! What use is it trying to persuade 
the nation that his is the cautious and reasonable party, when 
Mr. James Lowther is sure to make a speech just before or just 
after him which excites ten times as much cheering as his own 
because it virtually represents the late Sir Robert Peel as a 
priest of Baal, who ruined England to serve the foreigner ? 


On Monday, Sir Stafford Northcote replied, at Carnarvon, to 
an address from the Conservative Associations of the six 
counties of North Wales, and attempted to comfort them for 
their small success in imbuing that country with Conservative 
views by representing that, though Wales is certainly not Con- 
servative, yet, by all the principles of traditional usage, it cer- 
tainly ought to be so. Wales was the cradle of the British 
Empire ; long before the Norman, or the Saxon, or the Roman 
set his foot on these shores, Wales was inhabited by the 
same race living there now, the race that is the parent stock of 
the British. Such traditions and the pride of such an ancestry 
ought to make Wales thoroughly Conservative ; and if they did 
not, it must be, Sir Stafford Northcote held, because Conserva- 
tive principles had been misrepresented by Liberal prejudice, 
and perhaps even to some extent because Conservatives them= 
selves had proved to be deticient in sympathy with the great 
mass of the people. Sir Stafford insisted greatly on the magic 
power of sympathy, and appealed to Welshmen to combine their 
Conservative pride in an ancient lineage and a proud history 
with warm national sympathies, which would popularise that 
pride and subordinate it to the service of the nation. He warned 
the Welsh solemnly against the Radicals who asked them to 
invest in schemes of which it could only be said that, like one 
of the South Sea bubble companies, “ the nature of it was to be 
disclosed hereafter.” Unfortunately, that description applies 
much more strikingly to the policy of Lord Beaconsfield than to 
the policy of Mr. Gladstone. Even the late Lord Derby 
described the greatest of his domestic measures as “a leap in 
the dark,” while the foreign policy of Lord Beaconsfield was 
an even greater leap into a thicker darkness. 


Sir Stafford Northcote, speaking at Bangor on Tuesday, must 
have had Mr. James Lowther in his mind, we should think, when 
he spoke of “‘ men among us who are playing, perhaps, a selfish 
game—perhaps it may be called a mad game—and who are likely 
to cause a great deal of injury to the best interests of this 
country. Those men must be checked. They can be checked 
only by the steady, workmanlike opposition which the Conser- 
vatives can offer to them.” Unfortunately, “steady and work- 
manlike opposition” is never offered by Conservatives to Mr. 
James Lowther, though it certainly should be offered to his mad 
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attempt to persuade the people of Coventry into a new demand 
for Protection, and all the miseries of a war of tariffs. At the 
lunch in the afternoon, Sir Stafford entreated the Conserva- 
tives to establish Conservative newspapers in Welsh, and also 
to imitate his friends in one of the Eastern Counties of England, 
who had so far advanced in their organisation that they had 
already told off all the distant voters to particular owners of 
private carriages, who were to convey them to the poll at the 
next general election. That was nearly all Sir Stafford had 
to say at Bangor. The nightmare of Mr. Lowther no doubt sat 
heavy on his breast. 


Mr. Raikes, who followed Sir Stafford Northcote, did not 
imitate his moderation,—a quality which the not very amiable 
politician who represents the University of Cambridge does not 
understand. He said of the Corrupt Practices Bill passed in 
the recent Session, he feared that “the predominant party in 
Parliament passed that Bill using hypocrisy as a cloak to cover 
their real intentions. He was afraid that the Government had 
passed that measure rather in the interests of persons who 
were not likely to be a credit to any constituency, and who 
were thereby to be introduced as candidates for Parliament.” 
That remark strikes us as not only politically malicious, but as 
very silly too. Can a motive be conceived why the present 
Government should wish to get discreditable candidates into 
the House? Is not the number of anarchical elements in the 
House already the greatest difficulty of the Government? And 
how can the discouragement of bribery and corruption tend to 
the multiplication of discreditable candidates? Mr. Raikes’s 
spleen is greatly in excess of his intelligence. 

Mr. E, A. Leatham ended his speech at Huddersfield on 
Tuesday with a passage of singular strength and eloquence, 
which deserves a fuller record than any it has found in the 
London papers. After remarking that some one would say, 
“You forget Ireland,” he went on, “I wish I could forget Ire- 
land; Ireland is the skeleton in our cupboard, and for the last 
few years the cupboard-door has stood open both night and 
day.” He maintained that our policy had been a just one, and 
that the next revulsion of feeling in Ireland would be on the 
side of reason and justice. ‘We must persist in our policy of 
absolute and unfaltering justice; but, on the other hand, there 
must be no trifling about the maintenance of the Union...... 
Sincerely as I am attached to the Liberal party, and warm as is 
my allegiance to those who lead it, I would renounce both, 
rather than admit that upon this supreme and cardinal 
question it was possible to give way. The country which 
begins to parley with its own dissolution is lost. The 
obligation to maintain the body politic is vital; it is this 
which made the Americans of the North struggle to the death 
in order to maintain the Union, and the same obligation com- 
pels us. To maintain their great America whole and indivisible, 
the Americans of the North changed for a time their whole 
nature. Ged grant that it may never be necessary for us to 
change ourselves. A nation of unmartial shopkeepers and of 
patient farmers became at once the most resolute, the sternest, 
and perhaps the fiercest amongst men. They flung economy to 
the winds; they turned their backs upon prosperity ; steadfastly 
they looked death in the face. Is it nothing—a sentiment 
which is so great that it should so seize upon a whole people and 
change and transform them at its pleasure? The whole world 
trembled with the shock and shuddered at the carnage. But 
they saved their country. Aud so, if the worst comes to the 
worst, we can save ourselves.” Such a passage as this, from a 
thorough-going Radical like Mr. Leatham, is worth a hundred 
such speeches from Conservatives, as evidence of the hopeless- 
ness of Mr. Parnell’s cause. 


The long war between Chili and Peru appears at length to 
have ended. The Peruvians, it will be remembered, refused, in 
face of the Chilian demands, to form a Government which could 
either accept or reject them, and the Chilians therefore treated 
Peru as a conquered country. Wearied out at length with the 
occupation, which was deliberately made painful by every inci- 
dent of military tyranny, the Peruvians of the cities at last 
accepted General Yglesias as President, and called a General 
Assembly to support him. The terms agreed upon are not yet 
known, but it is believed that the principle adopted is the 
cession of the nitrate-yielding territory to the conquerors, sub- 
ject to ultimate redemption at a fixed price; and the Chilians 
have consequently evacuated both Lima and Callao, retiring 





to their own land. The war has been rem Wey 
ferocity, and for the revelation it hag iheaed an its 
superiority of the Chilians, who are of nearly unmixed }] 
and who have conciliated their Indian tribes, to the — 
people of Peru, under whose rule, we suspect, the native po ~ 
tion cared little whether it were conquered or no, The he 
between the old Spanish Colonies is now quite as great 
between any European States, while the rights of war ha 
pushed farther than has been usual in the West since the 
middle-ages. P 


The Colonial Office is clearly determined that the question of 
annexing, or not annexing, New Guinea shall remain in its own 
hands. It awaits the result of the Federal Conference on the- 
subject to assemble in Sydney in November. Meanwhile, an 
expedition has been organised, under Mr. H. R. Maélver, to 
make a descent on the island, and organise a local Government 
as the North Borneo Company did, and so force the hand both 
of the Colonies and of Great Britain. The project appears to 
be serious, and Lord Derby, therefore, on the 24th inst, addressed 
a letter to Mr. (or ‘ Brigadier-General ”) Maclver, informing 
him that “he finds himself under the necessity of informing 
him especially, and without delay, that the contemplated 
operations cannot be permitted;” and that if they are 
persisted in, the High Commissioner in the Western Pacific 
and the officer commanding her Majesty’s Naval forces é 
the station, will be ordered to “interfere.” In plain English, 
any ships landing an expedition will be sunk at sight. hat 
is, at all events, a decisive policy, and, in view of the con. 
templated Conference, is quite justifiable, though Mr. Maclyer 
is right when he says that New Zealand was acquired by an 
expedition similar to his own. It has become quite impossible 
for the regular Governments to tolerate irregular adventure; 
and their strength, with the modern developments of ironclads 
and swift armoured corvettes, has become irresistible. All the 
filibusters of England and America together would be sunk ip 
an hour now-a-days, by a Power like Holland. 


General Lopez Dominguez,.the new Spanish Minister of 
War, has, with the sanction of the King, issued a decree which 
may produce consequences. Under its provisions, the higher 
Staff offices in the Army, which are now held during good 
behaviour, become tenable only for three years. The decree 
expels from active service one Captain-General, five Field. 
Marshals, seven Lieutenant-Generals, and forty Brigadiers, and 
destroys the hopes of probably twice as many more of the highest 
officers. At the same time, it allows General Dominguez to fill 
most of the great military appointments with his own friends, 
It has, therefore, created intense irritation, some of the dismissed. 
officers even saying that to be just the rule should be applied 
first to the King, who is Commander-in-Chief. It is difficult for 
any but Spaniards to decide whether this particular order is 
wise; but it is certain that the Spanish Army requires a 
thorough weeding amongst its highest officers. If the Throne 
were stable, 5,000 officers, at least, would be sent into civil life 
with small pensions; but only a King who had won a pitched 
battle would dare to introduce such a sweeping reform. 


The Times’ correspondent in Egypt gives a most satisfactory 
account of the condition of the Army. The kind treatment of 
the officers and the regular discipline they enforce have so im- 
pressed the men that the number of volunteers is continually 
increasing, and it is believed the men allowed to leave will refuse 
to depart. Moreover, the men, who were formerly locked up ip 
barracks when off duty, are now allowed leave at certain hours, 
and return punctually, even when permitted to revisit their 
homes. That is a gratifying account, and shows that military 
service, under just conditions, is not hated by the Fellahees, 
though they dislike it when it is mere slavery in uniform. At 
the same time, we must not forget that before the Mutiny broke 
out in Bengal, in May, 1857, every Sepoy on leave retamed 
punctually, that disorder in cantonment was the rarest of events, 
and that dismissal was considered by the men a terribly harsh 
punishment. No men ever were so easy to command, till they 
sprang at their officers’ throats in open and determined revolt. 


It is said, though we cannot vouch for the report, that all the 
London Joint-Stock Banks intend to offer to take charge 
their customers’ securities for a charge of one-sixteenth, that 1s 
ls. 3d. per cent. They would then, as paid bailees, be legally 
responsible for the bonds. The Banks, at the same time, to, pro 
tect themselves, would insure cach other against loss, and pre 
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ably arrange for some special form of inspection. We hope 
the report is true, for the Banks would thereby add greatly to 
the comfort of life. Few men like to keep securities in their 
houses where the danger from fire is great; and many dislike 
+7 on lawyers, Whose strong rooms may be entered by un- 
known clerks. They, therefore, trust the Banks, but the Banks are 
certainly not responsible for boxes left in their charge, and their 
responsibility when they draw the dividends and carry them to 
credit is a most perplexing question of law. Is the advantage 
derive from the practice equivalent to payment? At the 
game time, the Banks usually pay for bonds stolen from their 
enstody ; and it is far better to make payment certain, and at 
the same time beneficent to the Banks. 


Another great strike is believed to be approaching in the coal 
trade. The price of coal in London has gone up 1s. 3d. a ton, 
and the Yorkshire miners contend that they are entitled toa 
share in the advance. They therefore demand an increase of 
fifteen per cent. upon their wages, or nearly twopence in every 
shilling. The masters, many of whom have long contracts to 
work off, resist this increase, though it is intimated they 
would grant five per cent., and on Wednesday the delegates 
of 41,000 miners agreed that notices should be given. The 
men appear to have reason and custom on their side, though 
they may be asking too much; but the masters are firm, and 
neither party: is willing to consent to arbitration. Unfor- 
tunately for the men, wages have been low for a long period, 
and they are not rich; while the masters benefit both by the 
invalidation of low contracts, which usually contain a proviso 
about strikes, and by the high prices at which they get rid of 
any stocks they possess. The London coal-dealers exult in a 
strike which enables them to charge almost anything they 
please, and to empty their stores at an advance of from 20 to 40 
percent. In extremity, they can supply themselves from dis- 
tricts which have not struck, and their customers are practically 
powerless. 





The Bishop of Exeter has expressed both the strongest and 
the most paradoxical opinion on the subject of marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister, of which we have yet heard. He said, at 
the Exeter Diocesan Conference on Tuesday, according to the 
Guardian, that the evil of legalising such marriages would, 
though less in degree, be exactly “the same in kind” as the 
evil of restoring polygamy. We have not the least notion what 
that means, unless it be that in some sense the relation of a 
man to his sisters-in-law,—supposing it were lawful for him to 
‘marry any of them in case his own wife died,—would approxi- 
mate to that of the husband of many wives to those wives. 
Such an assertion seems to us as deadly an attack on the 
sacredness of marriage under the existing law, as could well be 
made, for it implies, of course, that the relation of a man to all 
those female friends or relatives of his wife whom it is not illegal 
for him to marry in case of her decease, already approximates 
to that of a man with many wives towards those wives. What 
can Bishop Temple mean? It seems to us that his powerful 
and masculine judgment has on this subject suffered some 
grave and exceptional perversion. 

The Bishop of Manchester has very rightly intimated, at the 
Manchester Diocesan Conference, that should the law decide 
that he is bound to institute Mr. Cowgill to the living of Miles 
Platting, he will submit to the law. That, of course, we all 
éxpected from one who has insisted so much on obedience to 
the law,—except, indeed, so far as regards conformity to it in 
the matter of his own dress. But the Bishop added that 
if the result of the law-suit which is to come before 
the Courts next month should be adverse to his own view, 
he would have very seriously to consider his own position, 
for in such a state of the law the administration of a diocese 
would become to him a burden which he could no longer bear. 
This hint has very naturally caused “ great concern throughout 
the diocese,” where Dr. Fraser is very justly popular. But it 
can hardly be serious. The only result of a decision adverse to 

the Bishop would be to diminish his responsibility, not to 
increase it. How could it possibly have increased his responsi- 
bility, if he had found that he had no option but to institute Mr. 
Cowgill, and leave Mr. Cowgill to judge for himself whether, 
after admission, he would conform to the law, or not ? 


The Dean of Carlisle, in an excellent letter to Tuesday’s Times, 
calls attention to the odd inaccuracy which is so common, not 
only amongst the enemies of the Established Church, but also 





sometimes amongst its friends, in reference to the powers of the 
State over the State Church. Mr. Bright, for instance, had 
spoken of the State as supplying to every parish in England 
ministers of the Gospel to teach the farm labourers. In point of 
fact, except in the case of Crown livings, which are relatively 
very few, the State does not place over any English parish 
ministers of the Church. The Bishops and ecclesiastical 
corporations appoint many of them, private patrons more. It 
is not the State which supplies these ministers of the Church, 
and the Dean of Carlisle, who for thirty years has found himself 
able to say “ditto” to Mr. Bright in almost all matters except 
those of religion, complains of the misleading character of such 
statements. Dr. Oakley is quite right. Whatever may be the 
weak points of the Establishment, it is not one of them that the 
religious teachers of the people at large are chosen by secular 
authorities for their own secular purposes; and any language 
which implies so gross a misrepresentation of the facts, carries 
men’s minds off on a wrong track. 


Lord Justice Fry, in giving away the prizes at Saltaire on 
Monday, made a sharp attack on reading for mere amusement, 
and advocated reading societies for the special study of par- 
ticular authors, and also of particular subjects. Of course 
there are various kinds of reading for amusement, and some of 
them are more than unprofitable, really injurious; but a good 
many reading societies are unprofitable too, and are certainly 
a sad waste of time for quick and vigilant readers, who could 
learn four times as much in the same time in lonely reading as 
in the fruitless discussions of a miscellaneous club. Further, 
we would say, that hardly any reading which is undertaken 
merely for the purpose of self-instruction, and without the 
stimulus of some eager interest, is of much use. Books 
laboured through only because serious persons assure you that 
they ought to be read, hardly ever leave any impression at all 
—you must desire to know what is in a book, before you can 
really learn anything from it. 


In the Geodetic Conference at Rome, where England, the 
United States, France, Prussia, Switzerland, Italy, and Ham- 
burg were all separately represented, it was decided on Tuesday, 
by twenty-two votes to five, to accept the Meridian of Green- 
wich from which to reckon longitude, and to reckon it 
on from West to East from 0 degrees to %60 degrees, 
so that there shall no longer be East and West longi- 
tude. Further, it was decided, by twenty votes against 
eight, to begin the reckoning of the day from midnight, te, 
from the beginning of the civil day, instead of, as our Green- 
wich astronomers now do, from noon. In other words, eleven 
a.m. will in future be the eleventh astronomical hour as well as 
the eleventh civil hour (instead of being the twenty-third 
astronomical hour, as it now is); while eleven p.m. will be the 
twenty-third astronomical hour, instead of, as it now is, the 
eleventh astronomical hour. It is hoped that the decision in 
favour of the English meridian of longitude will tend to per- 
suade England to accept the Continental weights and measures, 
and to join the Metrical Convention of May 20th, 1875. That, 
however, is a very serious matter. To popularise métres, and 
centimétres, and kilométres is a very much greater affair than 
to get a learned class to accept a special longitudinal meridian. 


Sir Moses Montefiore, the Jew philanthropist, entered on his 
hundredth year on Wednesday, and received congratulations 
from his own community and from many eminent Christians all 
over the world. He entirely deserves them. A most successful 
man of business and a man of vast wealth, he has devoted his 
time and his money for half a century to reduce the sum of 
human suffering. He has, of course, attended to his owa people 
first, but he has displayed no narrowness or tribal exclusive- 
ness, while his business ability has enabled him to address him- 
self to remediable evils, instead of wasting his energies on 
dreams. Sucha career deserves honour, but we should like to 
know why so meaningless a date was selected. For a man to be 
a hundred years old is so rare an event, that men can hardly 
help noticing it; but there is no poetry about ninety-nine. We 
observe that Sir Moses Montefiore’s health is described as won- 
derful; but men of that intense vitality usually keep their 
health to the last. Lady Smith was perfectly well when she 
died, aud an old pauper who was recently asked to choose a 
present on attaining a century chose to go up in a balloon, went, 
up, and came down delighted. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent, 
Consols were on Friday 1014 to 1013, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—@— 
THE CLAIMS OF HUMDRUM. 


T is a hard position that Sir Stafford Northcote has to fill. 
He has to persuade the Irish that the party which stead- 
fastly and passionately resisted what the Irish care for most, 
is the party on which they should fix their whole affections, 
and to persuade the Welsh that in spite of their eager Non- 
conformity they ought to be much more enthusiastic for the 
party which has never yet conceded anything willingly to the 
Nonconformists, than for the party which has given them all 
they have gained in the last sixty years. And he has to do 
more than this. He must not only quicken, if he can, the 
sympathies of Irish tenant-farmers with the party of land- 
lordism, and the sympathies of Welsh Calvinists with the 
party of Episcopalian dignity, but he must do so without 
endangering his position as the leader of the Moderates,— 
these who find themselves almost as much alienated by Lord 
Salisbury’s sneers at the fatal concessions of the past genera- 
tion of Conservatives to Liberalism, as they do by the pro- 
posals of the Liberals of the present day. It will not do for 
Sir Stafford Northcote to tell the tale of what Lord Salisbury 
calls “ Disintegration” as Lord Salisbury tells it. Even to 
suggest that the repeal of the penal legislation against Roman 
Catholics was a blunder, and the Irish Land Acts crimes, 
would render the cause of Conservatism hopeless in Ireland ; 
while to rail at the spoliation of the Irish Church and the 
abolition of English Church-rates would set Wales in a flame 
against the so-called National party. Moreover, the differ- 
ence between the position of Sir Stafford Northcote and the 
position of Lord Salisbury is this,—Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s strength lies amongst the Conservatives of great cities, 
Conservatives who think it madness to doubt that Liberalism 
in the past has done a great deal for the country, though they 
hold that Liberalism in the present has got too much “ way” 
on, and decidedly needs the services of a guard who thoroughly 
understands the use of the permanent brake. Lord Salis- 
bury’s strength, on the contrary, lies amongst great Peers and 
Squires,—men who will listen even to Mr. Lowther with re- 
spect, and who have never heard that Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett 
is the laughing-stock of all sane politicians. Hence, Sir 
Stafford Northcote, if he is to retain his honourable position 
as a fair and moderate critic of his great antagonist, cannot 
wrap himself in his wrath as he reviews all the achievements of 
Liberalism, or mock at the Liberal leader with the bitterness of 
the scorner, like Lord Salisbury. It would destroy his position 
asamoderate man. It would bring him distrust from the very 
Conservatives whom he chiefly desires to honour, the Con- 
servatives who have carried great constituencies, Conserva- 
tives like the Conservative Member for the Tower Hamlets, 
or the Conservative Members for Liverpool. Nay, more, we 
have every reason to believe that Sir Stafford Northcote, though 
he is not averse, of course, to make his opponents look foolish 
when he can, is himself perfectly aware of the measure of 
truth in their position. He does not for a moment suppose 
that there is nothing solid to be said for their policy, either in 
the past or the present. He is moderate enough to see the 
difficulty of his own attitude. He does not know how to 
apologise for refusing a vote to householders in the counties, 
when it is given to householders in the boroughs. He hardly 
tries to apologise for that refusal; he only deprecates reopen- 
ing a great question which has not been settled very long. 
Furthermore, he is painfully aware of the disadvantage at 
which an Established Church stands, in a country where the 
great majority of the people are not members of it. If he 
had his way, he would do all in his power to persuade 
the members of such a privileged Church of the minority to 
live on terms of cordiality and good-fellowship with the Non- 
conformist majority. He would deprecate with all his heart 
all airs of condescension on the part of such a Church, and do 
his best to minimise the points of difference in a district 
where all aggravation of these points of difference tends to 
render the position untenable. There is not the least reason 
to suppose that when Sir Stafford Northcote kept silence about 
fixity of tenure in Ireland, and complimented the piety of the 
Dissenters in Wales, he was merely using the language of poli- 
tical strategy. He felt, no doubt, with all his heart, that 
there was a great deal to be said for the tenant-farmers of 
Ulster, and a great deal to be said for the Nonconformists 
of Wales, a great deal which he could himself say with 
perfect sincerity. And though he did not say it, because 
he was aware that that was not the office of a Con- 





servative leader, he did all he could do by his lems 
prevent his followers from speaking in an opposite pi pa 
needlessly irritating the conservative Liberalism in which t 
was compelled to see so much of reason. ad 
But what does all this come to? Why, simpl i 

Sir Stafford Northcote, unless he were 20 brallent ppp 
to be able to enliven his speeches by playful witticisms which 
do not wound, and subtle discriminations which strike cna 
between wind and water, is forced to be humdrum and 
ought to be sincerely respected by all fair critics for bein 
humdrum. How could he have been otherwise, except at the 
expense of both prudence and truth? It is no easy task to 
rally the Conservative party and yet not to rally the Tory part 
and yet that is precisely Sir Stafford Northcote’s task. " If + 
have in effect to shy this,—‘ Our antagonists have, of course.g 
great deal to say for themselves, there is no doubt of that but: 
then they are much too violent and go too far. Of couree, we 
have often been wrong and they right; but none the less we 
are right now in dragging them back, and they are wrong in. 
wishing to press on,—if that is the real drift of a leader's 
mind, as we believe it to be the real drift of Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s,—what can he do but utter humdrum remarks on 
the necessity of keeping the nation well together, on the great 
danger of allowing local tendencies to take the lead of national 
tendencies, on the alarming hints thrown out by the left wing 
of the Liberal party and the undue humouring of the Radicals by 
the Whigs, on the unfulfilled prophecies of the Liberals, and on 
their discrediting allies, the party of infidelity. Unless Sir 
Stafford Northcote was one of the greatest wits of the day, and 
could dress up thoroughly common-place ideas in a most brilliant 
dress, he could hardly help talking humdrum ; and experience 
has shown that men who can dress up thoroughly common. 
place ideas in a very brilliant dress, are very seldom indeed sq 
prudent as to limit themselves to the common-place ideas, 
Like Lord Salisbury or Mr. Disraeli, their brilliance leads them 
into very dangerous ventures; and when they once begin to play 
with fire, the whole ‘edifice of Conservatism, properly so called, 
is soon in a blaze. What we respect in Sir Stafford North- 
cote is precisely this, that he is frank and simple in his repre- 
sentation of humdrum ideas. He has the strength of mind 
not to try to be brilliant at the expense of safety. He 
knows perfectly well that Lord Salisbury’s ideas are not the 
ideas of urban Conservatives, that nineteen out of twenty 
urban Conservatives think that the Liberal policy, at least up 
to the death of Lord Palmerston, was the wiser policy, and that 
there is a great deal to be said for the Liberal policy even since 
that date, though cautious men would prefer not to say it. Of 
course, that view must give a colourlessness, something like a 
vapidness, to the political oratory of the man who represents 
it,—unless,.as we said before, he combined after a fashion 
almost unheard-of the utmost moral caution with extreme 
intellectual inventiveness. If he is to be true to his 
middle view, he must not mind being humdrum. Sir 
Stafford Northcote does not mind being humdrum. His 
speeches in Ulster and in Wales have been humdrum to 
the verge of desperation. But we maintain that that is 
creditable to Sir Stafford Northcote, not discreditable. He 
might have brought out enthusiasm enough by personal in- 
vective which would have misrepresented his convictions, or by 
political avowals which would have undermined his influence. 
He has not chosen io elicit enthusiasm at that expense. He 
has toiled on praising the national party till the very word 
“ national”’ must have almost lost its meaning to him, and 
he must have idly wondered to himself what it all meant, 
But none the less he has persevered in abstaining from all 
needless offence, and in uttering the most praiseworthy plati- 
tudes with an air of enthusiastic moderation that entitles him 
to the genuine admiration of true Conservatives and the 
respect of all Liberals, who well know how easy it would have 
been for Sir Stafford Northcote to enliven his speeches with 
imprudences, and to enrich them with irritating and offensive 
exaggerations. 





THE FRENCH MINISTRY. 


HE determined attitude assumed by M. Ferry has had its 
effect upon the Extremists. They were full of courage 
before the Session began, but their first meeting revealed to 
them their weakness, and they are shrinking from conflict on 
domestic questions. The expulsion of the Orleanists is not to 
be mooted as a party question—though M. Gatineau will raise 
it on his own account ; the Budget is to be left to the experts, 
who appear resolute to be rid of M. Tirard ; General Thibaudin 
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+ not to be turned into a popular hero; M. Grévy is not to be 
: sured for behaving like a gentleman to King Alfonso ; 
re the whole force of the attack is to be directed against the 
nie of the Cabinet in Tonquin. Upon this subject the Right 
and the Extremists and M. Grévy are all in accord, and as the 

asantry are with them so far as they understand the matter, a 
yery formidable vote may be the result. That vote may be 
met, however, by the resignation of M. Challemel-Lacour ; and 
M Ferry, once warned that the country will not tolerate great 
expeditions, may recede from his Chinese policy without loss 
of honour, the order of the Chamber acting like the order of 
the Sovereign in absolute Monarchies, as irresistible force 
majeure. We gather from M. Ferry’s language on Thursday 
that he intends to keep the road open for a retreat, and is 
anxious for a discussion in the Chamber before he brings 
forward the Vote of Supply or Credit which would pledge 
his Government to immediate action. Indeed, he taunted 
his opponents till they fell into his trap, and agreed to an 
interpellation. If they will take this course and he recedes, 
he may form a very strong party, and meet the Chamber 
next February with a solidified majority. We heartily wish 


ay. 
~~ Pall Mall Gazette asks why any Liberal should wish 
this, and why M. Clémenceau will not do as well as M. Ferry ; 
but the answer seems to us written on the face of the circum- 
stances. We have no more liking for M. Ferry than our con- 
temporary has, detest his tolerance for persecution, and believe 
his foreign policy to be in its essential ideas thoroughly un- 
principled,—-a policy of seizing by force on profitable estates. 
But we desire to see the French Republic succeed, and this 
not only from sympathy with Republicanism as an ideal 
method of government, but from a keen regret at the 
present condition of Continental affairs. The European 
nations seem to us frost-bound, petrified, fastened in their 
places by a sort of spell. They are all frightened till they 
cannot advance a step in the path of freedom, and are less 
self-governed than they were twenty years ago. Russia is, as 
she always was, immovable, the Germans make no headway 
towards self-government, the Austrians care for nothing but 
gentle administration, the Italians are afraid to touch social 
questions, and only France shows symptoms of internal 
life and energy. If those symptoms prove false, if France 
reverts to a Monarchy or a Dictatorship, or expends the energy 
begotten of freedom in sterile colonial wars, the cause of true 
liberty in Europe—that is, the cause of wise government 
directly by the people—will be hopeless for years, perhaps for 
the remainder of this century. There will be no nation left 
with a free initiative. And that France will so revert, if the 
Extremists and the mob of Paris seize the helm, is, to our 
minds, beyond a doubt. Wholly apart from the wisdom or 
folly of Extremist views—and we know quite as well as the 
Pall Mall Gazette does that on points like the condition of the 
poor, wisdom is not with the Opportunists—they are not the 
views which the French nation is ready to accept. That 
nation consists of some seven million adult males, of whom 
five and a half million are possessors of real property, 
and a half million more draw part of their incomes 
from sources other than daily labour. These six millions 
regard attacks on property with horror, consider the Army a 
Conservative institution, rely on the Bureaucracy as decent 
Londoners rely on the Police, and are essentially almost as 
Philistine, though in a different way, as the English middle- 
class, To suppose that they will tolerate a régime of adventure 
either in foreign affairs or in the internal organisation of France 
such as the Extremists desire to commence is positively foolish, 
and all power, whether of the purse, or the ballot, or the bayonet, 
is ultimately in their hands. Even if experience is not to be 
consulted, their prejudices must be, and their prejudice is for 
& governing Government, which will not make concessions 
leading, or supposed to lead, to anarchy. They do not want 
a regime in which no man shall give an order. They want a 
Government which will carry out the laws, and can pursue a 
course, and not shift with every wind; and if the Republic 
cannot produce one, they will desert the Republic. Hitherto, 
the Republic has not produced one, and the consequence has 
been that power has accreted to the enemies of authority 
and to the mobs of the cities to an extent which seems 
to us positively dangerous. We do not say for one moment 
that all the ideas of the mobs are wrong. We acknowledge 
fully that the Opportunists ought to secure to the people 
Some sort of Poor Law, much more individual freedom, 
and a greater control over municipal and communal affairs. 
But all these things will be secured if the Republic 





lasts, and will not be secured if it falls; and it will fall, 
if the enthusiasts, and the demagogues, and the Socialists 
obtain the control of the over-powerful machine which is called 
the State in France. It is essential that the sober-minded 
Republicans should be warned of this danger, and asked to hold 
together, and encouraged to keep the helm, even if in conse- 
quence the ship is becalmed; and as M. Ferry is willing to 
perform this function, we wish him every success in domestic 
affairs, 

We wish it all the more, because M. Ferry threatens, if 
defeated, to appeal to the people through a dissolution. The 
French Constitution is in that respect most imperfect, the 
elections being at long intervals, and the power of dissolution 
not reserved to the Ministry. The consequence is, the Depu- 
ties, feeling safe for four years, think themselves at liberty, 
first, to job in the most outrageous way, till every department 
is besieged by place-hunters, and the Treasury is crushed by 
demands for “improvements ;” and secondly, to act on ideas far 
in advance of those held by their constituencies. Radical Mem- 
bers in France are seldom peasants, workmen, or men of business. 
The great majority are young professionals, with student ideas, 
little experience in governing, and a passionate wish for dis- 
tinction,—men with the old optimistic faith in humanity, and 
a belief that all wrongs can be righted and all miseries 
brought toanend. They differ from their electors as much 
as English Members did during the Beaconsfield régime. 
They require, beyond any representatives in Europe, the 
discipline of frequent contact with those who elect them, 
and under the Constitution they get it only once in 
four years. M. Ferry, in shortening the period and 
compelling them to bethink themselves of their seats, 
is doing his country a service, and one to which no true 
English Radical can reasonably object. If the French 
people wish for anarchy, or desire to set out in quest of Utopia, 
or are anxious to throw off government altogether, they may 
have a right to learn for themselves the sad lesson they will 
be taught ; but, at all events, it is for them to take the respon- 
sibility of the decision, and M. Ferry cannot be wrong when he 
says plainly that he will accept the arbitration of the nation 
between himself and his adversaries. At all events, if he is 
wrong, so are all British Constitutionalists, Radicals included. 





TORYISM AND NONCONFORMITY. 


IBERALS watch Tory attempts to storm their strongholds 
with feelings which vary greatly, according to the locality 
attacked. They are not much interested in Tory addresses in 
Ireland, whether in the North or South. A secret belief that 
the Irish Extremists, whether Orangemen or Parnellites, will 
act upon some impulse in their own minds, and without refer- 
ence to the arguments which divide the two great parties, 
takes much of the reality, and, therefore, of the interest out of 
the speeches delivered by the regular chiefs, except so far as 
they may reveal plans. In Scotland, again, it is difficult to 
care what is said. Scotchmen, for the most part, are deter- 
mined Liberals, and so sensible, that preaching Toryism to 
them is like preaching it to the Liberal Front Benches, a com- 
mendable exertion, which nobody expects to have the least 
result. But when Sir Stafford Northcote enters Wales, he 
compels thoughtful Liberals to consider a very interesting 
question,—the relation of Nonconformity to politics, and 
the reason for believing, as we all perhaps do believe, that 
an alliance between the Conservatives and the non-Episcopal 
religious bodies is quite impossible. We are all so accus- 
tomed to that phenomenon, that we cease to consider it one ; 
yet, if you think about it, it is not so very easy of explanation. 
People say that it is explained by history, by the Tory perse- 
cution of the Puritans, by the fact that Nonconformists never 
have been in full accord with the laws under which they live ; 
but is that statement quite sufficient? Whigs have per- 
secuted very nearly as hard as Tories. The Governments 
which upheld the Test Acts, and deprived honest Noncon- 
formists of all political rights, were guided in the main 
by Whig coteries, and the change of sentiment has not been 
confined to one of the two parties. The Tories would not 
reimpose the old disabilities, nor is it they alone who support 
the Established Church. If it were, if the Liberals were in 
the least united upon Church questions, the Church would go 
down in a Session, and the verdict would be ratified at the 
next election. Moreover, the Nonconformists have not suffered 
more historically from the Tories than the English Roman 
Catholics, and the English Roman Catho!'cs are’ by no means 
Liberals as a body. Some of them are, but a great many are 
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not; and their total tendency, if all social grievances were 
removed, would be, we suspect, to the other side, the side 
which clings most fondly to the past, which admires a hier- 
archical organisation of society, and which has within it no 
anti-supernaturalist section. It is strange, on the purely his- 
torical hypothesis, that the Dissenters and the English 
Catholics should be so different. 

We believe that English Dissenters are Liberals, as Scotch 
Presbyterians are Liberals, quite as much from strong sense, 
and dislike of social inequalities, and sympathy with the 
common folk among whom they live, as from any ecclesiastical 
feeling whatsoever. No doubt, their secular struggle with the 
Church has had its effect, and so has the habit of mind pro- 
duced by the rejection of authority, and so has the custom of 
democratic action strengthened by centuries of congregational 
organisation; but the influence of the strictly political feel- 
ing developed by what we may call the hard or sensible 
way of looking at affairs, the conviction that the people 
can manage for themselves, and the desire that they 
should manage, have been at least as powerful. Noncon- 
formist electors are by no means inclined to accept any can- 
didate who will vote for Disestablishment, without reference to 
the rest of his political creed. On the contrary, they very 
often thrust ecclesiastical questions into the background, and 
ask about finance, foreign policy, municipal rights, and so on, 
till their opponents taunt them, and especially their ministers, 
with being as worldly as the remainder of mankind. This is 
especially true of hereditary Dissenters, and therefore, while 
we feel confident that for the present they will remain 
determined Liberals, we are by no means so certain 
that their Liberalism wili endure as a party distinction 
for centuries more. Boys now at College may live to 
see the great Nonconformist bodies Tory. To begin 
with, if the Establishment ceased to exist, Dissenters would 
range themselves much more often than they do now 
on the religious side, which might also be the Tory side. 
We do not expect, as we know that some of our friends do, 
that English Radicalism will ever, even temporarily, take a 
strongly irreligious turn, a turn, for example, like that of 
French or Swiss, or even German Radicalism, and become 
distinctly anti-Christian. On the contrary, we incline to 
believe, with Mr. John Morley, in the most suggestive paper 
he ever contributed to the Fortnightly Review, that much of 
the current scepticism is only skin-deep—is, in fact, the play 
of minds frolicking in what appears to them the emancipation 
produced by scientific discovery—and look forward to a very 
speedy and possibly very sharp reaction; but there may be in 
the infinite complexities of modern life a burst of irreligion, 
or rather defiance of Christianity, and if there is, the Dissenters 
would be more appalled and recalcitrant even than Church- 
men or Roman Catholics, We should in such a case see 
Presbyterians, Wesleyans, Congregationalists, and all other 
orthodox sects thoroughly alienated from Liberalism, and 
possibly prepared, like their Puritan forefathers, for very 
strong measures of repression. They would, at all events, 
act like the same bodies in America, and cease once for all to 
act in unbroken masses upon one political side. And we 
believe at least as strongly that this would be the case if 
Liberalism turned Socialist. It is not very likely that it will, but 
we do not like some of the tendencies of our day in that direction; 
and if it does, we suspect the Dissenters will revolt sooner than 
Churchmen. It is hard to say why, unless it be that they 
come more directly in contact with the harsher facts of life; 
but the Dissenting Clergy always give us the impression of 
accepting those facts, of believing in Political Economy, so to 
speak, more strongly than the Clergy of the Established 
Church, who sometimes let pity master their judgments, in a 
regrettable, though not discreditable way. The laity of the 
Nonconformist Churches have even stronger convictions, and 
the last persons in the world whom we should expect 
to tolerate plunder for pity’s sake would be a Con- 
ference of Dissenting Deacons. All their prejudices would 
be outraged, as well as all their principles, and they would 
be as trustworthy on the side of order and property as 
peasant-proprietors are. They might vote for tenant-right, 
or for compulsory sales of huge estates kept for sport; but 
they would be reasonable about compensation, and treat 
schemes for the nationalisation of the land as follies contrary 
to Scripture. An English Dissenter is very seldom an Utopian 
dreamer, except sometimes about Missionary work, and has 
usually learned very thoroughly by sad experience that com- 
jort is attainable for the mass of mankind only by very dreary, 
sordid, and monotonous toil. Wild schemes of sudden im- 


—___, 
provement annoy him, both as religious man and ag Phi}; 


tine, and if wild schemes are proposed by Liberals, we g 
expect a sudden and sharp revulsion in Nonconformist politj 
It is not among the non-Episcopalian Churches of Amore, 
where the sects are quite free, that we find Socialist: schemes 
prosper; nor is it from New England farmers, who are 
own Dissenters with poor freeholds to manage, that we look 
for schemes for releasing everybody from unpleasant toil, 

We can conceive, therefore, of the long alliance between 
Liberalism and Dissenters coming to an end, though we do 
not expect to see it; and we rather wonder that Tory lead 
instead of abusing Mr. Gladstone, which is waste of breath; do 
not try to appeal to the Nonconformist orderliness, ordinari. 
ness, and passion of individualism, and point out how closel: 
Toryism represents these things. The argument would not be 
quite true of all Toryism, for we suppose we must class Lord 
Salisbury within his party; but it would be true of a la: 
division of Conservatism, the division which finds solace, or 
even delight, in the worship of the customary. Lord Shaftes. 
bury was a good Tory once, though nominally a Palmerstonian 
Whig, and the difference between Lord Shaftesbury’s ming 
and that of an able, well-to-do, philanthropic, Congregationalist 
Deacon, is not so wide that it never could be bridged. It has not 
been bridged yet; but then, modern Toryism, let us not for 
get, has never, since Sir Robert Peel died, been represented by 
an English middle-class man, Lord Derby, though English, 
was an old noble with a ray of genius in him; and Lord 
Beaconsfield was in mind, as well as race, strictly an Oriental, 





A RADICAL ON IRELAND. 


R. E, A. LEATHAM’S speech at Huddersfield on Tues. 
day is one of those impressive signs of the times which 
the leading journals, for some reason or other, agree to ignor, 
Mr. Leatham is well known as one of the ablest of Mr, 
Bright’s followers. We should have called him a thorough. 
going Radical, if Mr. Bright had not taken a rather unexpected 
objection to the use of that term. At all events, Mr. Leatham 
is an enthusiastic antagonist of the principle of an Established 
Church, a warm friend of the “ advanced” policy as regards 
Reform, generally opposed to measures which enhance the 
power of the Government, and prepossessed against further 
“centralisation.” For aman holding these views to speak ashe 
spoke on Tuesday upon the subject of the Irish wish for a repeal 
of the Union is significant, as few political events are signifi. 
cant. We have extracted his eloquent peroration, word for 
word, in another column. But here we need only say that 
Mr. Leatham regards civil war in its worst form as a much 
lighter evil than any concession to Ireland which can be 
regarded as tending towards the dissolution of the Empire, 
He speaks of the fearful sacrifices made by the North to put 
down the rebellion of the Southern States, as the true example 
for us in such a matter as this. On the question of justice to 
Ireland, he is as strong as we could have been. Let us do 
justice, he says, as we would do justice to England or Scot- 
land, without asking whether it will conciliate Ireland or not; 
let us do justice, even if we have no hope that we can con- 
ciliate Ireland, simply because it is justice, because we have 
no right to maintain the Union and yet to refuse justice to 
any constituent part of that Union. But when we have done 
justice, let us set our face against any weakness in relation to 
the Union, as we would set it against any weakness in regard 
to the principle of government itself. Let Ireland once believe 
that she may wrench herself free from the Central Govern 
ment, and there is no real reason why other parts of the 
Empire should not follow her example, or, at any rate, follow 
her example up to the point at which it pleases them to follow 
her example. Civil war is bad; civil war is a sharp an 
while it lasts; but civil war is temporary. The consequence 
of trifling with the principle that the part is not at liberty to 
sever itself from the whole, is worse than civil war, because 
it means the beginning of dissolution in the corporate body, § 
loss of control over the limbs by the centre, a growing paralysis 
which is the most painful form of decay, and which must end 
in death. 

We agree with Mr. Leatham absolutely, but what we want 
to do in this article is not so much to expound or support his 
meaning, as to press on the Irish Nationalist party, and 
who may have any lurking sympathy with the Irish N: ational- 
ist party, the significance of such views as these in the mouth 
of such a man as Mr. Leatham. It means this: that the 
advanced Liberals,—we may, we think, say the Radicals, 





spite of Mr, Bright,—do in this matter not only feel no sya 
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thy with the Irish Nationalists, but will desert their own 
jesders rather than allow them to make concessions to the Irish 
Nationalists. Mr. Leatham says this expressly, and we main- 
jain that Mr. Leatham expresses the general view of the advanced 
party. There may be a few exceptions. Mr. Cowen doubtless 
would be dead against Mr. Leatham, but then Mr. Cowen hardly 

tends now to express the views of any section of the Liberal 
party, and assuredly Mr. Cowen has no Liberal following. 
Mr, Labouchere occasionally trifles with the Irish party. Mr. 
Bart, again, now and then betrays more sympathy for their 
pecoliar tactics than we quite like to observe in so strong and 
0 good a Liberal as Mr. Burt. Sir Wilfrid Lawson doubtless 
irifles too often with the secessionist tendencies. But is it 

ible to find so many as five advanced Liberals anywhere 
yho would follow Mr, Cowen rather than Mr. Leatham, on any 
jgme in which it was generally held that a concession to Irish 
separation was deliberately made? We do not believe it. We 
are quite sure that there are scores of advanced Liberals,— 
gores of extreme Radicals,—who would follow Mr. Leatham 
in deserting the Government, if they ever had occasion to 
think that the Government was disposed to concede what 
would end in a policy of disintegration. 

Now, if this be true,—and we believe that Mr. Parnell, with 
his cool judgment, will see that it is true,—what is the use of 
continuing the perfectly hopeless fight for what is called 
Home-rule? That a policy of decentralisation is even more 
needful in Ireland than in other parts of the kingdom, because 
nowhere has centralisation gone so far and produced such 
mischiefs as it has produced in Ireland, we have been fore- 
most to maintain. But decentralisation,—throwing less strain 
on the centre and more on the local authorities,—is one thing, 
and exchanging one centre for two distinct centres, is quite 
another, Now, if Radicals follow Whigs, and Whigs follow 
Conservatives in declaring that this shall never be, what 
has any patriotic Irishman to gain by saying that it 
shall be? He has nothing in the world to gain but the 
certainty of ensuring a long course of extreme wretched- 
ness to Ireland, and a long course of wretchedness not quite 
so profound for the Parliament of the United Kingdom. The 
Trish Home-rulers can punish us very severely, if they will, 
but only at the cost of punishing their own country still more 
severely. On the other hand, if they would but take home to 
themselves the conviction that by pressing for Home-rule they 
are but urging Ireland into civil war, and that by urging 
Ireland into civil war they are only urging her into another 
and most disastrous defeat, whereas, by accepting the principle 
‘that the Union is final, they may gain for Irishmen all that 
Englishmen want for themselves, and all that Scotchmen want 
for themselves, and gain it without even any serious sacrifice, 
—if they would but take home to themselves this conviction, 
how very soon they might earn for themselves the reputa- 
tion of the most enlightened patriots, and give strength 
and prosperity and peace not only to Ireland, but to the 
Empire. 





LORD SALISBURY ON “ ROOKERIES.” 


+ ae SALISBURY’S anxiously-expected paper in the 
National Review upon ‘Labourers’ and Artisans’ 
Dwellings” is very unlike his usual performances. It is simple 
and straightforward, and though it does contain a plan, or 
tather a sketch of a plan, for remedying the evil he complains 
of, it is penetrated throughout with a certain hesitation. 
After observing that the improvement in rural dwellings is 
considerable—which is true rather of certain districts than of 
all England—he proceeds to admit the whole case against the 
keries in great towns,—to affirm that the State, having 
sanctioned * improvements ” which cause congestion, is bound 
to intervene, and to suggest the best method of inter- 
vention. He rejects the plan of creating suburban 
cities connected with the centre by cheap trains, chiefly, 
it would seem, for the inadequate reason that the Rail- 
way Companies do not like the plan, and contends that the 
Temedy must be sought by building huge structures into the 
ar, on the system followed in Paris and Vienna. The Peabody 
tees have done this in a manner which enables them to 

let a“ tenement ” of two rooms at 4s, 4d. a week, which may 
taken to be just half the ordinary workmen’s payment— 
usually 4s. a room—and which has proved sufficient, after 
Providing for repairs, to yield 3 per cent. He would, there- 
fore, adopt the Peabody Trust as a State organisation, lend the 
Tustees State money at 3 per cent. on the security of the 
buildings, as is done already in loans for drainage purposes, and 





so gradually provide sufficient houses for the Poor. He would 
not lend the money to a municipality, because a municipality, 
changed frequently by election, is apt to be extravagant; and 
he greatly desires volunteer help, upon the plan successfully 
carried out by Miss Octavia Hill, that is, the purchase of 
Rookeries by philanthropists, who will personally enforce 
decency and orderliness. He also wishes all great employers 
to house their work-people,—a suggestion which looks prac- 
ticable, but is slowly adopted, because it limits so decidedly 
the right of dismissal. 

This is a definite plan, but Lord Salisbury, after detailing 
it, betrays unexpected hesitation. He says we know too little 
of the statistics, and nothing at all of the classes who want 
help, and would, therefore, preface any decision by a searching 
inquiry. He says :—* The difficulty is greatly aggravated by 
the singular absence of accurate information on the subject. 
Statistics on this point are absolutely silent. That London is 
overcrowded we know; and that the ill-effects of over- 
crowding, both on health and character, are very terrible. 
But we do not know even approximately the number of the 
sufferers, or where they live, or what they earn. How are we 
to judge of the measures required to remove this evil, if we 
have no notion of its extent, or how far it is the offspring of 
mere poverty? It ought to be within the means of our central 
or local authorities to throw some light upon the circum- 
stances and conditions of the hardships to which a vast multi- 
tude of the inhabitants of London are probably exposed,—hard- 
ship which is known to be acute, and is believed to be growing.” 
There is a singular doubt visible in that paragraph, but we 
may, we imagine, set it aside for the present and treat the 
plan as the one which Lord Salisbury in power would recom- 
mend. As such, we can see no objection to it, certainly none 
of any Party kind, unless it be its incompleteness, The 
plan would provide good buildings, without unendurable 
expense in construction; it would, if boldly pushed for- 
ward, relieve the existing congestion; and it would, while 
providing house-room for large numbers, compel due atten- 
tion to sanitary conditions, a point of the last import- 
ance. The Peabody Buildings are all drained and ventilated 
on scientific principles. It is not a Socialist plan, and though 
it pledges State resources, it does not place it out of the power 
of the nation, upon good cause shown, to hold its hand. We 
see no reason whatever why any Liberal should not propose or 
support it, except that it requires one great addition. Lord 
Salisbury avoids the whole question of sites, though he 
acknowledges that the rising price of sites is one great factor 
in the question :—“ The Peabody Trust have been able to pur- 
chase about nine acres of the Board of Works for 5s, a foot, 
because Parliament compelled the Board to sell for this pur- 
pose, and this purpose only. But the Board itself, taking the 
land compulsorily, paid not 5s., but a guinea per square foot, 
including all expenses. It is estimated that, by this restriction 
upon the disposal of the land cleared under S. R. Cross’s Act, 
Parliament has caused the Metropolitan Board of Works the 
loss of half a million of money ; which is, in effect, a contribu- 
tion by the ratepayers to the erection of artisans’ dwellings in 
central situations.” No one who has really examined the ques- 
tion doubts that part of the work must be destructive, that 
the Rookeries must be pulled down, and that the tenement 
houses must be erected upon their very sites, always selected 
by the house-jobbers for their convenience to some business or 
other. Is Lord Salisbury prepared, when a “Court,” or 
“ Yard,” or “ Rents,” or “Lane” has been thoroughly sur- 
veyed, and condemned as unfit for human habitation, to ex- 
propriate it at a fair valuation, and sell it to his Peabody 
Trust? Or will he allege that this is an interference with pro- 
perty, and, by allowing preposterous claims for compensation, 
render his wholescheme nugatory? He says nothing, and judging 
his opinion by all he has ever said about property, we distrust 
his final decision. We expect him to argue that, the property 
being taken for the good of the public, must be taken in the 
usual way,—that is, at its full value, plus ten per cent. for 
forcible expropriation ; and this, as he himself admits, in de- 
scribing the operations of the Peabody Trustees, would be 
nearly fatal to his scheme. They obtained sites from the 
Metropolitan Board at low prices, the difference falling, under 
a local Act, upon the rates. 

We trust we shall not be mistaken. We are entirely opposed 
to pillage for philanthropic purposes, the worst temptation of 
the Red school. We wish the owners of “ Rookeries ”—by 
which we mean clusters of houses unfit for human habitation 
—to -be treated fairly; but our idea of fairness would, we 
imagine, differ considerably from Lord Salisbury’s. No man 
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has a right to keep up a nuisance, and a rookery may be a 
nuisance. If it is so declared to be by competent authority, 
we would offer its owner three alternatives,—to rebuild it, 
under the provisions of a strict Act; to allow the Peabody 
Trustees to rebuild it, and hand it over to him, the 


cost remaining as a mortgage on the structure ; or 
to sell it outright, at so many years’ purchase, 
the number being fixed by the condition of the 


building, and the rental it would be worth if occupied 
in a way accordant with the health of the community. 
Beyond this we would not go, for no man has a right to 
set up, say, a copper-smelting furnace in London, and then, 
when the Judges order it to be closed, claim compensation for 
the profits of injurious fumes; but will Lord Salisbury go so 
far? We greatly doubt it, and must hear his speech upon 
that subject, before we are fully convinced that he is at one 
even with Moderate Liberals upon the rehousing of the poor. 
Is the letting of unhealthy houses, in his view, a noxious 
trade, or not? If it is, then his plan will work, for 
sites may be obtained without unendurable pressure on the 
rates; but if not, then it will not work, for the cost will pro- 
duce a fierce reaction, amid which the great work will be 
postponed too long. 

We must not forget, moreover, that any improvement, to be 
of the least use, must be accompanied by a most stringent Act 
controlling the building of the future. Otherwise we shall 
simply be compelled to do the work, which will be excessively 
costly, over and over again. There is no sign whatever that 
the vast movement of population towards the great cities 
which is the origin of urban overcrowding will slacken yet 
for years. Labour tends more and more to concentration, the 
great business, with its skilled workers and severe discipline, 
under-selling all competition by little men; the country folk 
are swarming towards the more open careers offered by the 
cities; and the better atmosphere produced by drainage 
diminishes the consumption of life. It is indispensable, there- 
fore, if we spend money to abolish or alleviate existing evils, 
to prevent their recurrence; and this will require Acts far more 
stringent than any as yet upon the Statute Book, Acts 
which we fear will raise permanently the proportion borne by 
rental to total expenditure. That proportion is steadily rising 
throughout the world, till on the Continent and in America 
there is not one great city where the people do not declare 
that the first of their difficulties is to pay rent, and where 
there is not a silent war almost as bitter as in Ireland, though 
less sanguinary, between the landlords and the tenants. We 
have not reached that point in London; but even here, a 
married clerk on 25s. a week pays, if he takes two rooms, one- 
third of his whole earnings for his rent. 





THE CRISIS IN THE COTTON TRADE. 


ANCASHIRE men who are old enough to know say that, 
with the single exception of the time of the American 

War, the weaving branch of the cotton trade is just now ina 
worse condition than it has been since the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws. Although there is no general stoppage of machinery, 
many weak masters have succumbed, others are discharging 
their less efficient hands, and there is hardly a town in the 
county where weavers are not idling in the streets, and 
asking vainly for work. Even in the Burnley district, where 
manufacturers practise an almost ferocious economy, and live 
like their own workmen, they cannot make both ends meet ; 
their capital is lessening week by week, and many see ruin 
staring them in the face. Frequent failures attest the severity 
of the crisis; but private arrangements, the particulars of 
which are known only to those concerned, are said to exceed 
in number those publicly announced. Embarrassed manu- 
facturers who find it impossible to go on show a state- 
ment of their affairs to their principal creditors, of 
whom there are probably not more than three or four, 
and these, to save the costs of liquidation, the loss arising 
from forced sales of machinery and stock, and, above all, to 
avoid publicity, accept the best offer they can get, and consent 
to the smaller creditors being paid in full. According to 
report, there are manufacturers who have made more than one 
“arrangement” of this sort, which the French phrase a 
Vaimable seems best fitted to characterise. But solvent 
manufacturers complain that this system, however convenient 
it may be for some people, counteracts the law of the survival 
of the fittest, and aggravates a state of things which can be 
ameliorated only by weeding-out the weak and curtailing pro- 
duction. How sorely pressed are mill-owners, one fact, 





ne 
which, though technical, is easily understood, will suffice 
show. It is arule of the trade, based on long experience, ag 
cover the cost of production and interest on his capital, a: to 
weaver should have a margin equal to double the operat 
weavers wage. If, for instance, he pays the workma hing 
) ? nas 
for weaving a certain sort of cloth, the master should hy 
another shilling to meet other wages and expenses, and Bo 
saying is, “to get his own money back.” At present lan 
ever, the difference between the price he must give for his 
yarn and the price he receives for his pieces leaves a mars 
of no more than half the weaver’s wage. In other words, not 
only is the manufacturer earning neither interest on his opt, 
lay nor remuneration for his labour, but he is consuming hig 
capital. As may be supposed, in such circumstances, the depre. 
ciation in the value of cotton-mill property is somethi 
portentous. Factories that cost £13,000 cannot be sold for 
£3,000; others, which as “ going concerns” were valued at 
£20,000, fetch no more than £5,000; and, plentiful as money 
is, there are few lenders bold enough to advance money on the 
security of cotton mills. 

Manufacturers who spin their own yarn are in a better posi. 
tion than those who do not, and spinners who are not weaver 
are making a profit. The Oldham joint-stock mills have 
lately declared dividends varying from six to thirteen per cent, 
and they find little difficulty in disposing of their production, 
The difference between the two branches is traceable to several 
causes. Chief among the causes of depression in the weaving 
branch is unquestionably the coincidence of over-production 
with a diminished home demand, arising from agricultural 
distress and the long series of deficient harvests; and the 
home demand being for calicoes, and not for yarns, its 
falling-off naturally affects the owners of spindles less than 
the owners of looms. Then, again, the former have suffered 
less than the latter from the protective policy of forei 
States. Yarns are in some sense raw material, and in t 
interests of Continental manufacturers they are generally 
admitted at relatively less onerous rates than  calicoes, 
A few weeks ago, the French Government temporarily re 
pealed altogether the duty on a certain class of cotton 
yarn, and there is hardly a country to which cotton yam, 
either coarse or fine, cannot be shipped to advantage, 
Calicoes, on the other hand, can hardly be shipped any whither 
without the probability, if not the certainty, of loss. Conti- 
nental markets are all but closed to them by hostile tariffs, 
and every other market is glutted. 

In theory, the evil should work its own remedy. Capital 
should be diverted from weaving to spinning, until the balance 
is redressed, and both are placed on the same footing. But 
the ‘diversion ” of capital fixed in unsaleable buildings and 
plant is not easily effected, and there are few loom-owners 
who possess any spare money for investment, either in spindles 
or anything else. At the same time, spindles are being in- 
creased and looms stopped, yet the process is a slow one; and 
it is in the nature of thingsthat weaving should remain asit has 
hitherto been,—the least profitable and most precarious depart- 
ment of the trade. The moment it becomes a little profitable, 
weaving is overdone. Any man with a thousand pounds and 
a little credit (obtained only too easily) may start a 
loom shed. The building can be put up and filled 
with machinery,—to be paid for by instalments,—in a few 
months; the Manchester agent will advance full value on 
the cloth as soon as it is delivered in his warehouse, sometimes 
before ; and if all goes well, the manufacturer sometimes 
succeeds. If he fails, ‘‘ arrangements,” as we have hinted, 
are not difficult, and the loom-maker and the agent generally 
contrive to “get out” without loss. The condition under 
which a spinner begins business are altogether different. 
The least capital with which a man can start a spinning mill 
on the latest model is from fifteen to twenty thousand pounds, 
it cannot be completed in much less time than three years, its 
successful management requires closer attention and more 
technical knowledge than the management of a mere weavilg 
concern, and the utmost credit given for cotton in the Liver 
pool market is ten days. For these reasons, competition in 
the production of yarn is less keen than competition 
in the production of calicoes. As in most other indus 
tries, large capitalists have the best chances. On the 
other hand, the principle of association seems to answer better 
when applied to spinning than to weaving, for the Oldham 
joint-stock mills are engaged exclusively in the production of 
yarn, and their success is the more satisfactory in that their 
shareholders are chiefly composed of operative spinners and 
other small capitalists, for whose savings there are so few 
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—— 
profitable investments. It is not likely that the distress among 
the weavers will be of long duration, and the fears expressed 
in gome quarters that the trade is permanently ruined are 
atterly chimerical. The absence of foreign competition in 
peatral markets proves that English manufacturers can still pro- 
duce more cheaply than those of any other country; the human 
race is multiplying all over the world ; the moment a civilised 
child is born it becomes a user of calico, and with the revival 
ofagriculture, which cannot remain for ever depressed, the 
edemand for cotton goods cannot fail to increase, and 
gill in all probability coincide with that diminution of pro- 
duction which has already begun. But the provess of recovery 
must necessarily be very gradual—it has not yet set in—and 
thehands would be very ill advised to provoke a strike, as some 
of them have threatened to do, by refusing any reasonable 
concessions which the masters may require. In many 
[ancashire mills, women weavers are earning from twenty to 
twenty-three shillings a week, and though this may not be an 
extravagant rate of remuneration for the work they perform, 
it is far above the average earnings of their sex in other 
branches of industry. No time could be worse for a strike, 
and from the adjournment of the Conference between repre- 
sentatives of the employers and the employed—which was to 
have been held on Wednesday last—at the request of the 
latter, we infer that wiser counsels are prevailing among the 
operatives, and all danger of a strike is past. 








MR. TROLLOPE AS CRITIC. 

N Mr. Trollope’s “ Autobiography” he gives us a brief esti- 
mate both of his own works of fiction, and, to some extent, 

at least, of the novels of his contemporaries. What does one 
gather from these chapters of his own power as a critic? 
Certainly this,—that his critical powers did not in any degree 
approach the calibre of his creative and constructive powers. 
That he had a substantially sound judgment on such matters 
is a matter of course, for the great characteristic of all his 
novels is knowledge of the world; and a perfect knowledge of the 
world, even taken alone, implies that there could not have been 
in him any wide deviation from the healthy taste of cultivated 
Englishmen. Mr. Trollope’s taste in novels was doubtless 
a sound one. Especially in relation to the novels of domestic 
life he was an admirable judge. He thought for a long 
time that Miss Austen’s “ Pride and Prejudice ” was the 
best novel in the English language. Then he placed 
“Tvanhoe” above it. Then he accorded the highest 
position to Thackeray’s “ Esmond.” Whether the finest 
critical judgment would endorse these views we greatly 
doubt, but they are sufficiently in accordance with the 
average judgment of educated men to show the thorough sanity 
of Mr. Trollope’s taste. Again, of the novelists of his day, he 
puts George Eliot second to Thackeray, and greatly prefers the 
novels of her first period, those down to and including “ Silas 
Marner,” to her later tales. He has no high estimate of Dickens’s 
knowledge of human nature, thinks his pathos somewhat false in 
ring, and cannot even justify to his own judgment the vast popu- 
larity of Dickens’s humour. Of Bulwer, Mr. Trollope’s estimate 
is altogether low, and though he recognises his great talent, he 
finds mannerism and affectation in all his works. Of Wilkie 
Collins and his school, again, Mr. Trollope speaks with great 
frankness and good sense. It vexes him that “ the author seems 
always to be warning me to remember that something happened 
at exactly half-past two o’clock on Tuesday morning; or that a 
woman disappeared from the road just fifteen yards beyond the 
fourth milestone.” Again, on his own works,—whether he judges 
with delicacy, or not,—Mr. Trollope’s judgment is thoroughly 
sane. He prefers the Barsetshire series to any other class of his 
novels, and thinks “The Last Chronicle of Barset”’ the best of 
the series. He could remember less, he said, of ‘The Belton 
Estate” than of any book he had ever written, and doubtless 
there was less of his own mind in it than in any book he ever 
wrote. All these opinions show Mr. Trollope’s judgment, we 
do not say to be of the highest kind,—his estimate of Dickens’s 
humour seems to us palpably and absurdly defective,—but 
thoroughly healthy and marked by the right tendencies. But 
there was very little of the finest elements of the critic in him. No 
gteat critic, we take it, could possibly have preferred Thackeray’s 
“Esmond,” with all its skill and fineness of texture, to the over- 
flowing wealth and power of “ Vanity Fair.” In “ Esmond,” 
ackeray’s creative power was certainly much less prodigal, 
much less magnificent in its effects, than it was in “ Vanity Fair.” 





Again, even in “Esmond,” Mr. Trollope does not single out 
anything like the finest scene, when he selects Lady Castle- 
wood’s defence of Henry Esmond to the Duke of Hamilton, as 
the scene of the book. Thackeray rose far higher in the 
passion of the scene in which Lady Castlewood welcomes Henry 
Esmond back from the Continent, after the Evensong in 
Winchester Cathedral, than in that of the scene with the Duke 
of Hamilton. Indeed Thackeray is almost always much 
greater when he paints the unchecked overflow of a woman’s 
love, than when he paints her in a dramatic position addressing 
herself to a number of hearers. His passion is tender and 
deep ; in the scenes of social effect he cannot help showing that 
he is not only a painter of the heart, but a satirist of the weak- 
nesses of men. 

The truth was, as is evident from his “ Autobiography,” that 
Mr. Trollope, knowing how inferior is the function of criticism to 
the function of creative genius, never recognised the distinction 
between the two, and was not aware that, as a rule, vast creative 
power is too active, too positive, to be receptive and to dis- 
criminate very finely the shades of effect in the works of other 
authors. It is comparatively seldom that redundant creative 
power is accompanied by fine critical power. Sir Walter Scott, 
the most powerful by far of all English novelists, was, like Mr. 
Trollope himself, a sound and sensible, but by no means a fine 
critic, Sir Walter was too much occupied by the hardy and 
teeming life in his own brain to lend fully his imaginative 
life to the service of others. It is the same with 
Dickens, and apparently even with George Eliot. What is 
wanted for truly fine criticism is the receptive side of 
the poet, without an imagination so teeming as to interfere 
with the fullest exercise of the receptive powers. Some of 
the best criticisms of our century have been the criticisms 
of Goethe and of Matthew Arnold, both of them fine poets, 
but both of them poets without hurry of creative impulse, 
without imaginative idiosyncracy so preponderant as to pre- 
vent them from fully submitting their minds to the influence 
of other men of genius of whose work they desired to form @ 
true estimate. Nothing can be less like such a temperament as 
this than the temperament of Mr. Trollope. Let us see how he 
himself describes his own creative power, and the manner in 
which it worked :— 

“T had long since convinced myself that in such work as mine the 

great secret consisted in acknowledging myself to be bound to rules 
of Jabour similar to those which an artisan or a mechanic is forced 
to obey. A shoemaker, when he has finished one pair of shoes, does 
not sit down and contemplate his work in idle satisfaction. ‘There 
is my pair of shoes finished at last! What a pair of shoes it is!’ 
The shoemaker who so indulged himself would be without wages half 
his time. It is the same with a professional writer of books. An 
author may, of course, want time to study a new subject. He will 
at apy rate assure himself that there is some such good reason why 
he should pause. He does pause, and will be idle for a month or two 
while he tells himself how beautiful is that last pair of shoes which 
he has finished! Haviog thought much of all this, and having made 
up my mind that I conld be really happy only when I was at work, 
I had now quite accustomed myself to begin a sacond pair as soon as 
the first was out of my hands.” 
And yet though Mr. Trollope has almost always begun one novel 
on the day succeeding that on which the previous novel was 
finished, he has, he tells us, been entirely wrapped up in his 
creations, and has lived his life witlt them as if they were the 
inhabitants of his own world :— 

“ But the novelist has other aims than the elucidation of his plot. 
He desires to make his readers so intimately acquainted with his 
characters that the creatures of his brain should be to them speak- 
ing, moving, living, human creatures. This he can never do unless 
he know those fictitious personages himself, and he can never know 
them unless he can live with them in the full reality of established 
intimacy. They must be with him as he lies down to sleep, and as 
he wakes from his dreams. He must learn to hate them and to love 
them. He must argue with them, quarrel with them, forgive them, 
and even submit to them. He must know of them whether they be 
cold-blooded or passionate, whether true or false, and how far true, 
and how far false. The depth and the breadth, and the narrowness 
and the shallowness of each should be clear to him. And, as here, 
in our outer world, we know that men and women change,—become 
worse or better as temptation or conscience may guide them,—so 
should these creations of his change, and every change should be 
noted by him. On the last day of each month recorded, every per- 
son in his novel should be a month older than on the first. If the 
wou'd-be novelist have aptitudes that way, all this will come to him. 
without much struggling ;—but if it do not come, I think he can only 
make novels of wood. It is so that I havelived with my characters, 
and thence has come whatever success I have obtained. There is a 
gallery of them, and of all in that gallery I may say that I know the 
tone of the voice, and the colour of the hair, every flame of the eye, 
and the very clothesthey wear. Of each man I could assert whether 





he would have said these or the other words; of every woman, 
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whether she would then have smiled or so have frowned. When I 
shall feel that this intimacy ceases, then I shall know that the old 
horse should be turned out to grass.” 

Is it possible that an author who has lived this sort of imagina- 
tive life for day after day during thirty years, giving himself no 
rest, but entering a new imaginary world on the very morrow 
of the day on which he quitted the world which had just grown 
familiar to him, should be capable of that fine receptivity of mind 
which is requisite to appreciate with any delicacy the productions 
of others ? It seems to us quite certain that neither Sir Walter 
Scott nor Mr. Trollope,—both of whom, in their very different 
spheres, led this kind of imaginative life—did appreciate with 
any delicacy the productions of others. Nor could Mr. Trollope 
give us a better proof of this than his very unhappy re- 
mark in relation to Lady Eustace of “The Eustace Diamonds.” 
“ As I wrote the book, the idea constantly presented itself to me 
that Lizzie Eustace was but a second Becky Sharpe; but in 
planning the character I had not thought of this, and I believe 
that Lizzie would have been just as she is, though Becky Sharpe 
had never been described.” Mr. Trollope need not have given 
us this assurance. He might almost as well have warned us 
that Archdeacon Grantley was not taken from Shakespeare’s 
* Wolsey.” Becky Sharp,—he spells her wrongly, as he does 
also Colonel Newcome, whom he repeatedly calls Colonel New- 
combe,—is a type of the infinite resource and unscrupulous 
genius of feminine intrigue,—a type of audacious craft as rich 
and humorous, and as full of the buoyant energy of selfishness, 
as Iago is rich and unscrupulous and full of buoyant malignity 
and evil. Lizzie Eustace is a treacherous, cunning little drawing- 
room woman, of no humour, no great power, and far, indeed, 
from the dimensions of Becky Sharp. If Mr. Trollope had com- 
pared Lizzie Eustace to Thackeray’s Blanche Amory, he would 
have been nearer the mark. Becky Sharp is one of the greatest 
creations of Thackeray’s genius. Lizzie Eustace is not even one 
of the best creations of Mr. Trollope’s. 

Indeed, one of the best evidences that Mr. Trollope’s power is 
not in the main’of that receptive kind which makes the critic, is 
the great inferiority of his women to his men. We agree with 
him that Lily Dale is a good deal of a prig. But we do not 
agree with him in any depth of admiration for Lucy Robarts, 
or indeed for any other of his heroines, though we like Grace 
Crawley the best. The feminine essence is beyond the reach of 
men unless they be true poets, and never was there a man of great 
creative power who had less of the poet in him than Mr. Trollope. 
He speaks of the necessity of a certain rhythm and harmony of 
style, but his own victories were achieved in spite of a style 
that was almost painfully devoid of grace or inward expressive- 
ness. He has what we may call a bouncing style,—not, of 
course, a style of bounce, but the style of a bouncing ball,— 
one not ineffective to produce the impression that the events 
narrated by Mr. Trollope are real events, happening to real 
people, and reported by a real observer,—but effective rather 
because it is the style of a reporter hurrying on with the 
chronicle of matters which he has undertaken punctually to note 
down, than because it reflects any profound impression made on 
the feelings and imagination of the narrator. His style is 
clear, business-like, rapidly moving, noisy, and a little defiant, 
as if the writer would be beforehand with you, and wished to 
assert his own right to be heard before you had had time to 
dispute that right. It is a hard and rather dictatorial style 
that does not seem so much to come from deep-felt impressions 
as from certain knowledge. That is a good style to produce 
the sense of reality, but it is not the style of a fine critic, and 
though Mr. Trollope was a sensible critic,—as indeed he was 
sensible in everything,—a fine critic, even of his own writings, 
he was not. And for the same reason, probably, he was 
not a successful editor. His editing of the St. Paul’s 
Magazine was conventional. He did not really know how 
to use contributors, how to make the most of them. Mr. 
Trollope’s stories were well spun out of the imagination of a 
keen and vigilant observer; but all his observing power was 
assimilated in the work of creation, was used-up as the 
flax is used up in the making of linen, and apparently he had 
little opportunity left for reflecting on the works of others, and 
for discriminating the fine threads and delicate colours by the 
use of which they had made their work characteristic and unique. 





CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 
S our judgment on Mayne Reid’s novels is not that of our 
contemporaries, we are disinclined to allow his death to 
pass without a word of criticism. 


As an individual, we know 





. . . > 
nothing about him, except that in our judgment he missed his 
true career, and would have made a first-class agent of th 
Geographical Society, to explore dangerous or excessively 
difficult regions, like Thibet, the Atlas Range, or the y: J 
hills and locked-up Valleys of Eastern Peru. He was a man 
of. exceptional daring, having a positive liking for danger ; he 
had the topographical eyes which should belong to pe 
General, and he had a faculty of description; which he watered 
down for his novels till it was hardly apparent. During the 
only interview this writer ever had with him, accident jp, 
duced his interlocutor to ask about the Pintos, the part. 
coloured race sprung from native Mexicans and the crog. 
breed between Indians and Negroes, who are stated to 
exist in one State of Mexico. The writer disbelieved in them, 
and expressed his disbelief; but Captain Mayne Reid, tho 
declared he had seen specimens of the race, held him quitg 
fascinated for half an hour by a description which, if imagi 
was a triumph of art, but which left on the hearer’s mind an 
impression of absolute truth. The Captain was never, however, 
so employed; but after his life in Mexico and on the south. 
western border of the United States, he settled in England, to 
write novels, at first for amusement, and latterly, we regret to 
hear, as a means of subsistence. These latter novels are 
rubbish, which we need not notice, but the former or 
Mexican series have a literary quality which ought to 
have rendered critics less contemptuous. Captain Mayne Reid 
could not analyse a character at all, and never created one; or 
if he did, that character, Seguin, the good scalp-hunter, is too 
utterly exceptional, too nearly a maniac to be considered 
literary creation. He must have been drawn from some ontof- 
the-way and horrible experience. Nor could he paint his lay. 
figures in a very life-like way. Good and bad, his Mexicans, 
men and women, and mountaineers, and American desperadoes, 
and faithful Indians, and villainous bandits, are all alike —a 
little same, and not a little tiresome. They have qualities, but 
not characters, and move like marionnettes. They all go through 
wonderful adventures, and if they had all got killed in them, as 
about three-fourths of them did, nobody would have cared, 
The stories, too, are not very exciting, being devoid of plot, and 
made up of a succession of violent scenes, in essence stagey, in 
which the reader knows from the first that at a proper time the 
machinery will move, and the good folk, usually American, 
will be protected from their murderers, usually Mexican. 
Gustave Aimard, who trod in the same track, managed that 
part of his business better, and had besides, or perhaps affected, 
a hatred of the “North American” which gave a literary 
flavour of some sort to his descriptions of character. Never- 
theless, Mayne Reid did possess one literary faculty of a very 
rare and noticeable kind. He could create atmosphere as very 
few but the greatest story-tellers have ever done. The char- 
acters might be poor, and the story a jumble of horrors, and the 
plot utterly unintelligible, but all the time the reader was 
in Mexico, conscious of residence under a new sky, of life amidst 
a strange architecture, of the presence of dark-skinned natives 
who were not abstract “ natives,” still less any other natives, but 
natives of Mexico alone. This impression was due, we believe, 
to the fact that Captain Mayne Reid, for all his want of literary 
power, could, when he wrote, transport himself to the country 
he loved, actually saw it and its people with his mind, and so 
never made a localising blunder; never forgot that such and 
such people, not European, would be there; that the hills 
would have such a colour, that the vegetation would be of 
such a kind, that the very water would exhibit certain pecu- 
liarities. The result is a perfect illusion, under which we fancy 
ourselves in Mexico, and though we wonder why the people act 
in such an out-of-the-way and senseless fashion, we never weary 
as strangers, of looking on at the novel and striking scene. 
This was Captain Mayne Reid’s sole power—no mortal can read 
him when outside Mexico—but he possessed it as regards Mexico 
in a unique degree, in such a degree that we gravely doubt 
whether any book whatever gives so vivid and so accurate @ 
representation of “the land of Anahuac,” as he delighted to 
call it, as his series of very absurd stories. 


Why did those stories sell? Well, not in the least because of 
their “tone,” and very little because boys liked them. Boys did 
not care about them much, and do not buy novels in three 
volumes; and their tone was by no means so good as the Daily 
News, for example, says it was. The novels are, no doubt, entirely 
free from sensuality, and with the exception of a single page 
containing a story of outrage, which we firmly believe the 
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gathor knew to be true, and put down without consciousness of 
its impression on a reader, there is not in the novels an “ objec- 
tionable ” sentence. But they positively smell of blood, and are 
ed throughout by a contempt for human life and suffer- 
‘,¢ which, if the characters were but a little more real, would be 
most deleterious. As itis, the executions are executions of dolls, 
pat the descriptions even then are often too realistic, while Cap- 
tain Mayne Reid is far too apt to condone and even to teach a 
theory of reprisals, which, no doubt, his characters would have 
held, but which confuses every notion of right and wrong. Let 
a man be treacherous, and somebody hangs him over a preci- 
pice, or dashes out his brains, or burns him alive, or in some 
way or other inflicts capital punishment with a bloodthirsty 
exultation which cannot but harden the reader’s mind. This 
artistic defect is the more striking, because Captain Mayne 
Reid obviously abhorred cruelty, and like Fenimore Cooper, 
though not quite so invariably, makes the characters he likes 
pest, eager to secure justice; but it exists, and we believe the 
explanation to be this. The author knew his scenes of murder, 
vengeance, and torture to be true, and felt them to be as much 
beyond his power to alter as the tropical vegetation of the 
“Tierra Caliente.” 

The real cause of the popularity of Captain Mayne Reid’s 
novels, which, as regards one or two of them, may last long, is 
that they gratify not the boyish, but the human love for pure 
romance, for stories in which there are practically fairies, though 
they are called Mexican ladies, and genii, though they are dressed 
as American filibusters, and devils, though they appear as Don 
Rafaels or Antonios; and probabilities are set aside, and every- 
thing happens as it is convenient it should happen, and nobody 
cares a dump whether there are any laws, human or divine, 
or not. Adventures are adventured, and the adventurers 
fall into frightful dangers, and get out of them again by 
wonderful means; and laws, literary or other, are simply a 
burden. That is the secret of the “ Arabian Nights,” and it is 
that of Mayne Reid, as is also that of the indefinitely abler 
novels sold in such scores of thousands by Jules Verne. 
The story-teller of the “Arabian Nights” uses Haroun al 
Raschid and the Jins and the name of God almost at random, 
to get rid of probabilities ; while Mayne Reid uses heroic sharp- 
shooters, or impossibly faithful Indians; and Jules Verne 
employs scientific forces, like electricity, but the object in all 
cases is the same. It is to be rid of the coercing, compressing, 
and therefore limiting chain of cause and effect,—to set the 
imagination really free, and let it revel for a moment in an un- 
conditioned world. It does revel, and we all like the momentary 
sensation, even although we are all the while critical enough to be 
annoyed with our own pleasure. We enjoy the impossible carpet, 
which goes where it likes, and the impossible Rifleman, who kills 
whom he likes, and the impossible ship, which sails wnder the 
Isthmus of Suez, the impossibility being part of the plea- 
sure, not a deduction from it. Of course, if the writer has 
something more in him, and can produce “ The City of Brass ”—- 
most awe-inspiring of all Arab stories—or a scene in the centre 
of the earth, in which a primeval giant, huge as Og, rudi- 
mentary as a rock, watches and milks the mammoths, we have 
another enjoyment, too; but we can dispense with it, and find 
pleasure even in Mayne Reid, and the marionnettes which caper 
in the glowing air, furious storms, and over-vast scenery of the 
slopes from the huge Mexican plateau. We see no harm in the 
enjoyment; it is only “ Jack, the Giant Killer” for the grown- 
ups; and we believe firmly that some day Romance will again 
be a widely popular form of fiction. Man grows gloomier and 
gloomier, but the child-like element in him is happily not 
dead yet. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—@~—— 
CHILDREN AND THEIR DINNERS. 
(To tHe Ep1ror OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—Will you kindly permit me to inform your readers, whose 
consideration may have been drawn to the above subject by the 
article in your issue of September 29th, that a scheme for feeding 
the poorest children in our Board Schools has been in successful 
Operation for six months at Lisson Grove, and at Saffron Hill, 
Holborn? At Lisson Grove, 70 or 80 children have been dined 
three times a week, on roast mutton or beef, rice or suet pudding, 
potatoes or haricot beans, at a cost, reckoning food alone, of 
43d. per head; the object aimed at having been not to give the 


nutritious dinner possible for children, some of whom come to 
the table but once a week, others twice a week, and only the 
most needy three times a week. 
A third of the children are the children of widows. Their 
mothers’ earnings seldom average ten shillings a week ; often 
there are three or four children to be kept out of this, some- 
times more; with many, the earnings are less than half 
the above sum. The remainder of the children who come to us 
have fathers, either ill, disabled, or “ out of work.” 
And now, practical people will ask, “Are children visibly 
benefited by one, two, or even three dinners a week ?” We un- 
hesitatingly answer, “ Yes, they are brighter and stronger, and 
fitter to teach,” a testimony that is corroborated by their 
teachers. Fresh cases of need, leading us to remove to a larger 
room, are pressing upon us. 
Last week, visiting the home of one of the children, a girl of 
ten, we learnt that she had not tasted meat for four or five 
months; the child has no father, her mother is dying in con- 
sumption. This child has gone daily to school, with what 
capacity for assimilating knowledge may be left to the imagina- 
tion of your readers. Another girl, living in a cellar kitchen, 
in a more than commonly respectable street, had not been to 
school the day we called, because her mother (a widow) had not 
a slice of bread to give her, and could not bear to send her to 
school without food. 
Most of us now-a-days, I believe, are sufficiently well instructed 
to form a notion of the mischief likely to arise from the con- 
straint of long hours, with hard or monotonous tasks, where 
there is not enough nutrition for the functions of growth 
alone. The dinners are now given at Omega Hall, Omega 
Place, Alpha Road, on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, at 
12.30. The visits of any interested will be cordially welcomed 
there, and all information will be gladly supplied, on applica- 
tion to my address. Contributions should be sent to the 
Treasurer, H. E. Allen, Esq., 44 Marlborough Hill, St. John’s 
Wood, N.W. It is earnestly desired to extend this move- 
ment into other and equally or even more necessitous districts.— 
I an, Sir, &c., ANNA PENNINGTON, Hon. Sec. 
52 Loudoun Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
[Fourpence-halfpenny is too much.—Ep. Spectator’). 





“THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AS BY LAW 

ESTABLISHED.” 
{To THe Epiror or THE ‘*Specrator.”’ ] 
Sir,—Failing better answers to Mr. Fletcher’s inquiry in your 
paper of October 13th, he may be reminded that Statutes 
1 Will. and Mary I, c. 6,5 Anne I., c. 8,39 and 40 George III., 
c. 67, require a certain oath to be taken by the Sovereign at 
Coronation. Part of that oath is that the incoming monarch 
will, to the utmost of his power, “ maintain the laws of God, 
the true profession of the Gospel, and the Protestant Reformed 
Religion Established by Law,” and will “ maintain and pre- 
serve inviolably the settlement of the Church of England, and 
‘the doctrine, worship, discipline, and government thereof, as by 
law established.” 

Men skilled in matters legal may be able to supply fuller 
answers to Mr. Fletcher and “G. C. P.,” but this appears suffi- 
cient to show that the phrase in question is sanctioned by the 
Law and Constitution of the realm.—I am, Sir, &c., 

October 22nd. Joun Macnavcut. 


[To tHe Eprror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Here is an example of the phrase earlier than any yet 
given in your columns. It is from the will of Dr. Robert 
Sanderson, Bishop of Lincoln, who died January, 1662, and is 
quoted in Isaac Walton’s Life (1678) :— And here I do profess 
Rr soutete to die in the communion of the Catholic Church of 
Christ, and a true son of the Church of England, which, as it 
stands by law established,” &c.—I am, Sir, &c., M.D. 
(To rue Eprror or Taz “ SpectTaTor.’’} 

Srr,—That a clergyman should wish to belong to a Church not 
“by Law Established ” is, after all, but natural, if he be a believer 
in spiritual force. Still, under the circumstances, what is the 
use of disclaiming such a connection ? In the discharge of my 
functions, I notice, every quarter, in the returns of marriages on 
the usual forms one clergyman always runs his pen through the 
word “ Established,” printed on the forms. Does not, however, 
such a declaration go for nothing P—I am, Sir, &., 

A SvupERINTENDENT-REGISTRAR. 
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(To tHe Epitror or THE “‘ SpEcTATOR,”’] 

Sir,—When your correspondent, Mr. Fletcher, asks,—“ Can 
any one lay his hand on a statute which has established the 
Church of England?” he surely asks what is a very un- 
practical question. For even if it were not possible to refer to 
the several statutes known as the Reformation Statutes, as 
well as to various statutes in which the phrases “the Church of 
England as by law established ” and “the Established Church ” 
are to be found, can any one deny that the State upholds, and 
regulates the affairs of, the Church of England, by means of 
Acts of Parliament and of administrative arrangements, in a 
sense altogether different to that in which it interferes with the 
government of other Churches? That is what is meant by 
“Establishment,” and it matters very little in what particular 
phraseology the Church so established is referred to in public 
documents. It is a matter of things, rather than of words. 

I may add, however, that in the Coronation Oath the 
Sovereign promises not only to maintain “the laws of God, the 
true profession of the Gospel, and the Protestant Reformed 
Religion established by law,” but also “the settlement of the 
United Churches of England and Ireland, and the doctrine, 
worship, discipline, and government thereof, as by law estab- 
lished,” together with the rights and privileges appertaining to 
the Bishops and Clergy. 

It is also a curious fact that in the original draft of the peti- 
tion of the Seven Bishops to James IL., relative to the Royal 
declaration on liberty of conscience, presented on behalf of 
themselves and the Clergy—a fac-simile of which is given 
in Cardwell’s ‘Documentary Annals of the Reformed 
Church of England,’ and which is in the handwriting of 
Archbishop Sancroft, the form of subscription is, “ Your 
Majesty’s most faithful, loyal, and obedient subjects and ser- 
vants, the Clergy of the Church of England by law established.” 
This was altered to “the Clergy of the Established Church of 
England,” and although in the petition as actually presented 
neither of these forms appears, they show that the phraseology, 
which some persons appear to think is of modern origin, was in 
current use at that period, and that the recent Royal Commis- 
sion has simply followed both usage and legislation in recom- 
mending that the Judges of the Provincial Courts and the Final 
Court of Appeal should be required to declare themselves to be 
members of “the Church of England as by law established.” 
As the Commissioners apparently undertook to describe the 
exact constitutional position of the Church, the fact that they 
adopt such language may be regarded as some proof of its strict 
accuracy.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Serjeants’ Inn, October 24th. 


J. CarveLL WILLIAMs. 


MR. BRIGHT AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

(To tue Eprror oF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—In your notice last week of Mr. H. H. Fowler’s address to 
his constituents at Wolverhampton, I find the following words : 
—“ When Mr. Fowler asked why the House of Lords should not 
be reformed, Wolverhampton cheered him most lustily,—and we 
wish the Conservative leaders in the Peers would carefully 
watch the growing signs of public impatience with which their 
obstructive attitude towards Liberal measures is received.” 
At the immense meeting in the Town Hall which Mr. Bright 
addressed during the Leeds Conference, there was no part of his 
speech which was more lustily and emphatically cheered than 
that in which he referred to the reform of the, House of 
Lords. 


Almost before the first sentence which introduced this question 
was concluded, the whole audience broke forth into a ringing and 
deafening cheer. A more unmistakable evidence of the growing 
impatience of the people at the obstructive attitude of the 
House of Lords could not be found, especially when we remem- 
ber that the 4,000 men and women who crowded the Victoria 
Hall on that occasion did not represent merely the somewhat 
pronounced Liberalism of the largest Yorkshire borough, but 
also represented the public opinion of 500 Liberal associations 
in all parts of the country. This fact gives additional force to 
your suggestion that the leaders of the Conservative Peers 
would do well to take notice of this significant sign of the 
times, for if they foolishly determine to ignore it, they will do 
much to bring on that conflict between the two Houses of 
Parliament which, as Mr. Bright said, “is full of peril to one of 
them, and full of humiliation to both of them.”—I am, Sir, &.» 


JUSTICE TO IRELAND. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “ SPEcTATOx.’’] 
Sir,—In your article of October 20th on “ Disintegration,” you 
say :—“ Nor is there much more use in considering whether 
Irish hatred is incurable or otherwise. If it is not, we are 
taking all the means we can to cure it; and if it is, we must 
still take the same means, and endure the resulting failure as 
we best may.” This is terribly cold comfort to all those who 
have been induced to follow the lead of the authors of the great 
measures passed to conciliate Ireland. Hear Mr. Bright on the 
Church Disestablishment Bill of 1869 (Annual Register, 1869 
p. 37):—“I say when I look at this measure, I look at Sc 
tending to a more true and solid union between Ireland and 
Great Britain. I see it giving tranquillity to our people.” 
Hear Mr. Gladstone on the Land Bill of 1870 (Annual Register 
1870, p. 39) :—* Hesitate, then, I beseech you, for a moment 
before you run the risk of lighting a flame which you 
will in vain labour to extinguish, lest it should be the un- 
happy fate of your country that after she has surmounted every 
difficulty, borne every calamity, and conquered every enemy, she 
should at length miss the prize of national peace, happiness, and 
contentment, through the agency of those whom she believed to 
beher friends.” Again, he says,on the Land Bill of 1881(Annual 
Register, 1881, p. 99), “ Then the year 1881 will not have passed 
without adding to the Statute Book another great emancipating 
and redeeming measure, necessary alike for the prosperity of 
Treland, the fame of Parliament, and the strength and solidity 
of the United Kingdom.” These were pointed to again and 
again as the “ fruits of justice,” and for these great ends were 
those measures passed. And it is a terrible commentary that 
in 1883 we find the Spectator, instead of being able to point to 
these fruits of justice, the peace and contentment of Ireland, and 
the “solidity of the United Kingdom,” forced by the discontent 
and sedition which exist to be thankful that, with a formidable 
army and a splendid force of constabulary present amongst 
them, there is “no fear of rebellion in Ireland.” 
I am myself a Liberal, and have agreed to the principles of 
all the great measures passed by the Liberal Party. Bat I 
think, as honest men, we are bound to suspect something wrong, 
when we find our measures bearing such disappointing fruits.— 
T an, Sir, &., 


PHYSIOLOGICAL EXPERIMENT AND PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL SPECULATION. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘“‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—The question has been raised in your columns as to 
whether physical injuries are ever transmitted from parent to 
offspring. Permit me to say that certain experiments recorded 
by an eminent physiologist throw an important light on this 
question. As these were experiments on live animals, the 
Spectator could not be expected to republish or to make use of 
them. 
It appears to me a matter for regret that the ingenious 
speculations of the Spectator should be cut short by its inability 
to make use of knowledge gained by a method of which it dis- 
approves. 

I can hardly be wrong in assuming that you would not wish 
to encourage or give value to the work of Vivisectionists. The 
experimental results to which I have above referred would fur- 
nish you with decisive information; but is it not considered 
objectionable for one and the same person to run with the hare 
and to hunt with the hounds P—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. Ray LankEsTeER. 

11 Wellington Mansions, North Bank, N.W. 

[Did any sane man ever scruple to avail himself of sound 
knowledge, whether that knowledge ought, or ought not to have 
been available? Professor Lankester might just as well say 
that because some of Napoleon’s campaigns were gigantic 
crimes, strategists who disapproved them ought to be regarded 
as both “running with the hare and hunting with the hounds,” 
if they made use of them in writing on military strategy. Any 
such scruple would be idiotic. But none the less, Napoleon would 
not have been justified for making those campaigns on the 
ground that he was going to add greatly to the resources of 
military science, by the huge vivisectional experiments he 
was about to make.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S “AUTOBIOGRAPHY.” 


[To THE Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 


Sir,—In your review of Anthony Trollope’s “ Autobiography : 
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———— 
he was impecunious, badly dressed, and neglectful of his own ap- 
pearance 5 but boys have never cared much about these draw- 
packs’” Six years’ experience of public-school life lead me to 
dispute this last assertion in the strongest possible manner, and 
dispose me to trust the novelist’s analysis of the causes of his 
own unpopularity. His penetration in this respect is evidence 
to my mind that the “disagreeable dullard’” was even at 
school a keen observer of human nature. Disagreeable in some 
respects he must probably have been, to account for permanent 
unpopularity of so extreme a kind; but the three causes 
enumerated by himself account for a great deal, a very great 
deal.—I am, Sir, &c., An Harrovian. 





FAITH AND DOUBT. 
{To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

§in,-Many will be interested in your notice of Mr. Percy 
Greg’s book. It is, as regards the present time, a representative 
book, viz., it presents with much accuracy what mapvy minds 
think and feel to-day upon the great subjects of religion. Its 
position is that the evidence before our minds is not such as 
fairly to induce faith, but that the legitimate attitude of mind 
as regards faith or denial is a state of betweenity. It is the 
outcome of these years of so-called rationalistic research and 
¢riticism. 

You rightly say, “The trath is, that no man of real wisdom 
keeps his intellect balanced in proportion to the arguments pro 
and con;” but more than this, in the subject in question it is 
nighly fallacious. There is one important consideration which 
is conspicuously wanting in all these books, and especially in 
Rationalistic literature generally, and that is the fundamental 
question as to what really constitutes evidence. Those who are 
unversed in law and the principles of evidence are often sur- 
prised when, in a Court of Justice, they hear what appears to them 
to be important evidence objected to, and not allowed to go to the 
jury as proper evidence at all. Now, the absurd credulity of 
some people, and the no less absurd incredulity of others, are 
owing to ignorance or disregard of the fundamental laws of 
evidence. Among all classes, learned and unlearned, there is 
abounding ignorance as to what is evidence, and as to what 
is not evidence; and there is also abounding disregard of 
the claims of right evidence to decide men’s minds for the 
truth. The Rational (so-called) attacks on the Bible and 
religion are examples of this ignorance and absurd incredu- 
ity. We see men otherwise well informed, as many “ Rational- 
ists” are, yet very ignorant of sound evidence, or careless of 
its claims. When we correct our judgment according to 
the right principles of evidence, and also by a common-sense 
regard to the events of history and of every-day occurrences, we 
perceive that the allegations of those who profess to show that 
Moses did not write the Pentateuch, or the exact documental 
divisions of Genesis, &c., are wholly absurd and illusive. And, 
on the other hand, we perceive that if the evidence, patent, 
latent, direct, inferential, full, and unanswerable, which we 
have, does not establish the truth and divine authority of the 
Bible, then there is an end of attempting to establish anything 
by evidence. I hold, therefore, that this betweenity state of 
mind is either an absurdly mistaken or an unrighteous and 
guilty state of mind.—I am, Sir, &c., W. Woops Smytu. 

REALITY AND SENTIMENT. 

[To tHE EpiTor or THE “SpEcTaToR.’’] 
Sin,—Here are two sides of a question. 1. A healthy sign of 
the times is the general ridicule shown towards things senti- 
mental and display of feeling. 2. In as far as it is a sign of the 
times, it is the reverse of healthy, for it shows an absence of the 
sense of reality and earnestness in life. 

I suppose there is some truth in each of these opinions. I 
wish you would sift it out, Sir, if you have time and space, some 
day. Iam a clergyman, and have a great sense of the whole- 
some effect of ridicule, when properly applied (it is applied to us 
Clergy, often enough, e.7., last week's Punch), but when it tends 
towards cynicism, it cannot be healthy, surely ? Mixing a good 
deal with the poor, I know there is much less of this laughter at 
show of feeling amongst them than among the upper classes, and 
Thelieve it is because their hard struggle for existence makes life 
More real to them,—not a thing to be either philosophised 
about, or to be brought with great labour into an artificial con- 
dition, but to be lived. I do not know if you will think the 
uestion worth raising in your columns.—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. D. M. 





BOOKS. 


—@—— 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 

Tuts is in every way a characteristic book. It is very character- 
istic of Mr. Trollope that full six years before his death he should 
have completed an autobiography which he did not intend to 
be published in bis life-time. In that, as in everything else 
that he did during his literary career, he was always several 
years in advance of his actual needs, and to those who know how 
rarely literary men are in advance of their actual needs, how 
much they trust to the spur of necessity for the stimulus requi- 
site for the supply of those needs, this redundant energy of 
Mr. Trollope’s will seem not only characteristic, but even unique. 
Again, the absolute frankness of the book is most character- 
istic of Mr. Trollope ; and so is its unequalled,—manliness we 
were going to say,—but we mean something both more and less 
than manliness, covering more than the daring of mauliness and 
something less than the quietness or equanimity which we are 
accustomed to include in that term, so we may call it, its un- 
equalled masculineness. Mr. Trollope is not only candid in 
this autobiography; but of any deficiency of his own which he 
wishes to confess, he confesses himself almost defiantly. In 
speaking of his oratorical shortcomings, he remarks, with 
great truth, “If there were something special to be said, 
I could say it in a common-place fashion; but always as 
though I were in a hurry, and with the fear before me of 
being thought to be prolix.’ That was undoubtedly also 
Mr. Trollope’s manner even in conversation, and that manner 
communicates a certain superticial appearance of aggressive- 
ness even to the style of his autobiography. ‘There is a hurly- 
burly frankness about it, as of a mau who is defying the 
public to prevent him from saying of himself precisely what he 
wants to say. And, no doubt, he does say precisely what 
he wants to say; and what he wants to say is most 
creditable to him; but it is thrust upon us somewhat too 
headlongly, too much after the fashion of the ardent hunting 
man he was, one who would ride straight across country, and 
was determined never to avail himself of any gap or gate which 
would furnish a more natural transition from one position to 
another. Then the book is also highly characteristic in its con- 
fessions of Mr. Trollope’s official and political morality. Nothing 
more creditable to a public man than what he tells us of his 
relation to the Post Office after he became a really trusted and 
efficient servant of the Post Office, could well be conceived. It is 
not the conscientiousness of his work to which we refer, for we 
hope that is common enough, but its austere independence of 
anything like concession to the weakness of his superiors,—its 
masterful resolve to let the authorities know that, implicitly as 
they were obeyed, they had the full and sole responsibility of 
carrying out a policy which one of the ablest of their subordi- 
nates thought foolish, and the folly of which he would not shrink 
from demonstrating so far as they gave him the chance. 
There are very few public officials who have the courage to act 
thus, and yet no line of conduct more patriotic, more truly use- 
ful to the institutions of the country, can be imagined, than 
this pertinacity of able subordinates in pressing their detailed 
criticism on the attention of their superiors, even at the very 
time at which they are implicitly following the instructions they 
receive. So, and so only, can the higher authorities get the full 
advantage of the experience of their subordinates, as well as the 
advantage of their fidelity in carrying out orders :— 

“During the whole of this work in the Post Office it was my 
principle always to obey anthority ia everything instantly, bat never 
to allow my mouth to be closed as to the expression of my opinion. 
They who had the ordering of me very often did not know the work 
as I knew it,—could not tell as I could what would be the effect of 
this or that change. Wheu carrying out instructions which I knew 
should not have been giver, I never scrupled to point out the fatuity 
of the improper order in the strongest language that I could decently 
employ. I have revelled in these official correspondences, and look 
back to some of them as the greatest delights of my life. But Iam 
not sure that they were so delightful to others.” 

No wonder Mr. Trollope was not always a favourite at head- 
quarters. It is greatly to the honour of the Post Office that he 
was valued as highly as he was, and was entrusted with so 
many responsible duties by its chiefs. No doubt, in those 
“delicious feuds” of which he speaks with such intense enjoyment 
the feuds in which, apparently, he was generally pitted against 
Sir Rowland Hill and Sir Rowland Hill's party, he was fre- 


* An Autobiography. By Anthony Tro!lops, 2 vols. London: W. Blackwood 
and Sons. 
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quently right, though sometimes at least wrong. As regards, for 
instance, the question of competitive examinations, on which he 
so vehemently adopted the Conservative side, we believe him to 
have been quite wrong,—and wrong even on the very grounds 
on which he attacked the new system. But often, doubtless, 
Mr. Trollope was absolutely right, and we feel pretty sure that 
he understood the art, necessary in so great a Department, of 
governing men, much better than Sir Rowland Hill. 

This book is characteristic also in the complete sincerity of 
its somewhat mundane ideal of life. Mr. Trollope seems to be 
one of the few men who have really reached their ideal, and 
enjoyed reaching it to the full. It is not often that a man of 
genius,—and no one will deny that Mr. Trollope was a man of 
genius,—would be able to write as Mr. Trollope writes in this 
frank and manly passage :— 


“‘T had created for myself a position among literary men, and had 
secured to myself an income on which I might live in ease and com- 
fort,—which ease and comfort have been made to include many 
luxuries. From this time for a period of twelve years my income 
averaged £4,500 a year. Of this I spent about two-thirds, and put 
by one. I ought perhaps to have done better,—to have spent one- 
third, and put by two; but I have ever been too well inclined to 
spend freely that which has come easily. This, however, has been 
so exactly the life which my thoughts and aspirations had marked 
ont,—thoughts and aspirations which used to cause me to blush with 
shame because I was so slow in forcing myself to the work which 
they demanded,—that I have felt some pride in having attained it. 
I have before said how entirely I fail to reach the altitude of those 
who think that a man devoted to letters should be indifferent to the 
pecuniary results for which work is generally done. An easy 
income has always been regarded by me as a great blessing. Not 
to have to think of sixpences, or very much of shillings; not to be 
unhappy because the coals have been burned too quickly, and the 
house linen wants renewing; not to be debarred by the rigour of 
necessity from opening one’s hands, perhaps foclishly, to one’s 
friends ;—all this to me has been essential to the comfort of life. I 
have enjoyed the comfort for I may almost say the last twenty 
years, though no man in his youth had less prospect of doing so, or 
would have been less likely at twenty-five to have had such luxuries 
foretold to him by his friends. But thoagh tre money has been 
sweet, the respect, the friendships, and the mode of life which has 
been achieved, have been much sweeter. In my boyhood, when I 
would be crawling up to school with dirty boots and trousers through 
the muddy lanes, I was always telling myself, that the misery of the 
hour was not the worst of it, but that the mud and solitude and 
poverty of the time would insure me mud and solitude and poverty 
through my life. Those lads abont me would go into Parliament, or 
become rectors and deans, or squires of parishes, or advocates 
thundering at the Bar. They would not live with me now,—but 
neither should I be able to live with them in after years. Neverthe- 
less, I have lived with them, When, at the age in which others go 
to the Universities, I became a c'erk in the Post Office, I felt 
that my old visions were being realised. I did not think it a 
high calling. L did not know then how very much good 
work may be done by a member of the Civil Service who 
will show himself capable of doing it. The Post Office at last 
grew upon me, end forced itself into my affections. I became 
intensely anxious that people should have their I:tters delivered to 
them punctually. But my hope to rise had always been built on the 
writing of novels, and at last by the writing of novels I had risen. I 
do not think that I ever toadied any one, or that I have acquired the 
character of a tuft-hunter. But here I do not scruple to say that I 
prefer the society of distinguished people, and that even the distiac- 
tion of wealth confers many advantages. ‘The best education isto be 
had at a price, as well as the best broadcloth. The son of a peer is 
more likely to rub his shoulders against well-informed men than the 
son of atradesman. The graces come easier to the wife of him who 
has had great-grandfathers than they do to her whose husband has 
been less,—or more fortunate, as he may think it. The discerning 
man will recognise the information and the graces when they are 
achieved without such assistance, and will honour the owners of them 
the more because of the difficulties they have overcome ;—but the fact 
remains that the society of the well-boru and of the wealthy will as a 
rule be worth seeking. I say this now, because these are the rules by 
which I have lived, aud these are the causcs which have instigated me 
to work.” 


There is a great deal in that passage which any man might 
well be proud to be able to write with that complete and abso- 
lute truthfulness with which Mr. Trollope has written it. But 
there is in it a curious revelation of the secret of Mr. Trollope’s 
energy and efficiency in the bareness of the ideal itself, and 
the overflowing satisfaction with which it is contemplated. 
Strangely enough, Mr. Trollope could create characters, and 
did create characters who, if they had written down their 
own ideals, would have painted something which seems to us 
infinitely higher than such an ideal as this. His own favourite, 
Plantagenet Palliser—not the Plantagenet Palliser of Framley 
Parsonage, but the Plantagenet Palliser of Can You Forgive 
Her ? and the subsequent novels, especially when he becomes 
Duke of Omnium, and has to manage unruly children after the 
death of his wife, had a far higher ideal than this. Mr. Harding 
had a far higher idea! than this. So had Mr. Cravley, and so 





cartes 
even had Dean Arabin. But itis difficult, after reading this autos. 
biography, not to feel that Mr. Trollope had a higher idea] when) 
thinking the thoughts of some of the children of his own imag; 
tion, than he had when thinking his own. Of course, as he tells 
us, this Autobiography is not intended to give any record of 
his inner life. But the very passage in which he tells this, 
and in which he is taking his farewell of his readers, is written, 
in a key that does not suggest any of those subtler and deeper: 
yearnings which usually enter into the essential ideal of a map, 
of genius :— 


“Tt will not, I trust, be supposed by any reader that I haye ine 
tended in this so-called autobiography to give a record of my inner 
life. No man ever did so truly,—and no man ever will. Roussean. 
probably attempted it, but who doubts but that Rousseau has Confegged 
in much the thoughts and convictions rather than the facts of his 
life? If the rustle of a woman’s petticoat has ever stirred my blood: 
if a cup of wine has been a joy to me; if I have thought tobacco ab 
midnight in pleasant company to be one of the elements of an earthly: 
paradise; if now and again I have somewhat recklessly fluttered a 
£5 note over a card-table ;—of what matter is that to any reader? 
I have betrayed no woman. Wine has brought me to no sorrow. It hag 
been the companionship of smoking that I have loved, rather than. 
the habit. I have never desired to win money, and I have lost none, 
To enjoy the excitement of pleasure, but to be free from its viceg: 
and ill effects,—to have the sweet, and leave the bitter untasted,— 
that has been my study. The preachers tell us that this is impossible, 
It seems to me that hitherto I have succeeded fairly well. I will not 
say that I have never scorched a finger,—but I carry no ugly wounds, 
For what remains to me of life I trust for my happiness still chiefly 
to my work—hoping that when the power of work be over with me, 
God may be pleased to take me from a world in which, according to 
my view, there can be no joy; secondly, to the love of those who. 
love me; and then to my books.” 


That is hardly the tone, we think, in which a man would write 
who had purposely kept out of his narrative the highest aspira- 
tions of his life. Mr. Trollope was thoroughly in earnest in 
wishing to teach a high morality by his tales,—and no tales could 
be purer than his from anything like mischief; at the same 
time, we should say that what he understood as a high morality 
was a morality of a very limited kind, and involved little more 
for men and women in general than insisting that girls should 
be modest and loving, and that men should be honest and 
diligent, and should know their own minds. He hardly even: 
teaches so much as that men should be pure as well as women,. 
or that women should be courageous as well as men. Here ig 
one of the passages in which he exhibits his doctrine as to the 
moral teaching of the novel :— 


“The writer of stories must please, or he will be nothing. And he 
must teach, whether he wish to teach or no. How shall he teach 
lessons of virtue and at the same time make himself a delight to his 
readers ? That sermons are not in themselves often thought to be 
agreeable we all know. Nor are disquisitions on moral philosophy 
supposed to be pleasant reading for our idle hours. But the novelist, 
if he have a conscience, must preach his sermons with the same 
purpose as the clergyman, and must have his own system of ethics. 
If he can do this efficiently, if he can make virtue alluring and vice 
ugly, while he charms his readers instead of wearying them, then I 
think Mr. Carlyle need not call him distressed, ror talk of that 
long ear of fiction, nor question whether he be or not the most foolish 
of existing mortals. I think that many have done so; so many that 
we English novelists may boast as a class that such has been the 
general result of our own work. Looking back to the past genera 
tion, I may say with certainty that such was the operation of the 
novels of Miss Edgeworth, Miss Austen, and Walter Scott. Coming 
down to my own times, I find such to have been the teaching of 
Thackeray, of Dickens, and of George Eliot. Speaking, as I shall’ 
speak to any who may read these words, with that absence of self 
personality which the dead may cluim, I will boast that such has 
been the result of my own writing. Can any one by search threugh 
the works of the six great English novelists I have named, find a 
scene, a passage, or a word that would teach a girl to be immodest, 
or aman to be dishonest ? When men in their pages have been 
described as dishonest and women as immodest, have they not ever 
been punished? It is not for the novelist to say, baldly and simply: 
‘Because yon lied here, or were heartless there, because you Lydia 
Bennet forgot the lessons of your honest home, or you Earl Leicester 
were false through your ambition, or you Beatrix loved too well the 
glitter of the world, therefore you shall be scourged with scourges 
either in this world or in the next;’ but it is for him to show, 
as he carries on his tale, that his Lydia, or his Leicester, or his 
Beatrix, will be dishonoured in the estimation of all readers 
by his or her vices. Let a woman be drawn clever, beautiful, attrac 
tive,—so as to make men love her, and women almost envy her,—@' 
let her be made also heartlees, unfeminine, and ambitious of evil gra 
deur, as was Beatrix, what a danger is there not in such a character! 
To the novelist who shall handle it, what peril of doing harm! But 
if at last it have been so handled that every girl who reads of Beatrix 
shall say: ‘Oh! not like that ;—let me not be like that!’ and that 
every youth shall say: ‘Let me not have such a one as that to pres 
to my bosom, anything rather than that !’—then will not the novelist 
have preached his sermon as perhaps no clergyman can preach it? 


It is perfectly obvious that Mr. Trollope succeeded in embody- 
ing this ideal of the moral teaching of a novel in almost 
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on 
all his tales. But in how very few of them did he por- 
tray a character which puts before us a very high or delicate 
standard of motive and principle, such as that of the Duke in 
The Duke's Chi Idven, or that of Mr. Harding in all the Barchester 
stories, or that of Mr. Crawley in The Last Chronicle of Barset, 
or that of Dean Arabin in the same story. For the most part, 
Mr. Trollope is content with showing up the meanness of 
cowardice and dishonesty, and the misery of marrying without 
love, and he owes it rather to the force of his imagination than to 
his own personal ideal of what life should be, if he takes us into 
qa finer and rarer atmosphere of spiritual feeling. The redund- 
ant healthiness and energy of Mr. Trollope show themselves 
abundantly in this autobiography, as in his stories; but 
certainly part of the secret of that energy was that he did not 
spend his strength, like George Eliot, on constructing subtle, oz 
fastidious, or ambitious moral ideals, nor even, like Thackeray, 
on lamenting that human weakness so frequently foils the 
endeavours which the human conscience originates. 

The passage in these volumes which has given us as much 
pleasure as any, is the admirable one in which Mr. Trollope 
sketches his own political attitude, and gives the rationale of 
his political belief. We have always had the impression which 
Mr. Frederic Greenwood, who was the editor of the Pall Mall 
azetie during the period of Mr. Trollope’s contributions to it, 
has just confirmed, that Mr. Trollope was not an able political 
writer, and hardly ever touched a political question so as to 
throw any fresh light upon it. So much the more gratifying is 
itto find in his Autobiography a passage so clear and thoughtful, 
and so ful! of wise moderation, as the following :— 


“Writing now at en age beyond sixty, I can say that my political 
feelings and convictions have never undergone any change. They 
are now what they became when I first began to have political feel- 
ings and convictions. Nor do I find in myself any tendency to 
‘modify them as I have found generally in men as they grow old. I 
consider myse!f to beau advanced, but still a Conservative-Liberal, 
which I regard uot only as a possible but as a rational and consistent 
phase of political existence. I can, I believe, ina very few words, make 
known my political theory ; and as I am anxious that any who know 
-aught of me should know that, I will endeavour todo so. It must, 
I think, be painful to all men to feel inferiority. It should, I think, 
be a matter of some pain to all men to feel superiority, unless when 
it has been won by their own efforts. We do not understand the 
operations of Almighty wisdom, and are therefore unable to tell the 
causes of the terrible inequalities that we see,—why some, why so 
many, should have so little to make life enjoyable, so much to make 
it painful, while a few others, not through their own merit, have had 
gifts poured out to them from a full hand. We acknowledge the 
hand of God and his wisdom, but still we are struck with awe and 
shorror at the misery of many of our brethren. We who have been 
born to the superior condition,—for in this matter I consider myself 
to be standing on a platform with dukes and princes, and all others 
to whom plenty and education and liberty have been given,—cannot, 
I think, look upon the inane, unintellectual, and tost-bound life of 
those who cannot even feed themselves sufficiently by their sweat, 
without some feeling of injustice, some feeling of pain. This con- 
-Sciousness of wrong has induced in many enthusiastic but unbalanced 
minds a desire to set all things right by a proclaimed equality. In 
their efforts such men have shown how powerless they are in cpposing 
‘the ordinances of the Creator. For the mind of the thinker and the 
student is driven to admit, though it be awestruck by apparent in- 
justice, that this inequality is the work of God. Make all men equal 
to-day, and God has so created them that they shall be all unequal 
to-morrow. The so-called Conservative, the conscientious philan- 
thropic Conservative, seeing this, and being surely convinced that 
Such inequalities are of divine origin, tells himself that it is his duty 
to preserve them. He thinks that-the preservation of the welfare of 
the world depends on the maintenance of those distances between 
the prince and the peasant by which he finds himself to be sur- 
rounded ;—and perhaps, I may add, that the duty is not unpleasant, 
as he feels himself to be one of the princes. But this man, thongh 
he sees something, and sees that very clearly, sees only a little. The 

‘divine inequality is apparent to him, but not the equally divine 
diminution of that inequality. That such diminution is taking place 
6n all sides is apparent enough; but it is apparent to him as an evil, 
the consummation of which it is his duty to retard. He cannot pre- 
vent it; and therefore the society to which he belongs is, in his eyes, 
Tetrograding. He will even, at times, assist it; and will do so con- 
Scientiously, feeling that, under the gentle pressure supplied by him, 
‘and with the drags and holdfasts which he may add, the movement 
would be slower than it would become if subjected to his proclaimed 
and absolute opponents. Such, I think, are Conservatives ;—and I 
‘Speak of men who, with the fear of God before their eyes and the 
love of their neighbours warm in their hearts, endeavour to do their 
daty to the best of their ability. Using the term which is now 
‘Common, and which will be best understood, I wiil endeavour to ex- 
plain how the equally conscientious Liberal is opposed to the Con- 
‘Servative. He is equally aware that these distances are of divine 
‘origin, equally averse to any sudden disruption of society in quest of 
‘some Utopian blessedness;—but he is alive to the fact that these 
‘distances are day by day becoming less, and he regards this continual 
diminution as a series of steps towards that human millennium of 
which he dreams. He is even willing to help the many to ascend 


the ladder a little, though he knows, as they come up towards him, 





he must go down to meet them. What is really in his mind is,—I 
will not say equality, for the word is offensive, and presents to the 
imaginations of men ideas of communism, of ruin, and insane de- 
mocracy,—but a tendency towards equality. In following that, how- 
ever, he knows that he must be hemmed in by safeguards, lest he be 
tempted to travel too quickly; and therefore he is glad to be accom- 
panied on his way by the repressive action of a Conservative 
opponent. Holding such views, I think Iam guilty of no absurdity 
in calling myself an advanced Conservative-Liberal. A man who 
entertains iu his mind any political doctrine, except as a means of 
improving the condition of his fellows, I regard as a political in- 
triguer, a charlatan, and a conjuror,—as one who thinks that, by a 
certain amount of wary wire-pulling, he may raise himself in the 
estimation of the world.” 

That seems to us one of the wisest and tersest summaries of 
political principle which we have ever come across, one given, 
too, with none of that hurry and noisiness of style which so 
often injures Mr. Trollope’s reflective writing. It does not make 
us regret that Mr. Trollope failed in his canvas at Beverley,— 
for life in Parliament would certainly have been waste of life to 
him,—but it does show us that there was more of the statesman 
in him than we had ever before suspected, for unquestionably Mr. 
Greenwood is right in saying that in political writing Mr. Trollope 
generally failed. Only a charlatan or a madman will talk of the 
equality of all mankind, or even of all the citizens of one nation. 
Only a Tory will talk of artificially created inequalities as if they 
were pure blessings, which it becomes wise statesmen jealously 
to protect, and even to exaggerate. But the true Liberal will, 
as Mr. Trollope says, do all in his power to attenuate the 
artificial inequalities which caste and privilege have created or 
exaggerated to the great disadvantage of those who are heavily 
weighted in the race, without attempting to raise in any class 
the false hope that by any possible manipulation of affairs it 
can ever be contrived that all men shall start with even chances 
in life, or even that equal powers shall be sure of equal 
success. The principle of true Liberalism was evidently held 
by Mr. Trollope in its simplest form. But we doubt whether 
political life ever interested him like the development of human 
character ; and political life treated from a merely social point of 
view was a theme which he would justly have despised, 





BELINDA.* 

Miss Broventon is one of the few novel-writers whom we miss, 
now that no really great master of the art of fiction is left 
among us, if for a season or two-they make no sign. Her faults 
are as conspicuous as her merits, and they are the more irritat- 
ing, because it is evident from her persistence in them that 
she takes them to be meritorious; but everything that she 
writes is readable, and everybody remembers that there has not 
been a novel by her for some time, and is glad to see Belinda. 
This is a good deal to have to say of any writer, in an era of 
transient trash ; it is a pity that the author of Second Thoughts 
has not given her serious critics—not mere flatterers, but 
those who think she might make better use of her exceptional 
ability—much more than this to say for her present novel, which 
has come after an unusually long interval. In its predecessor, 
Second Thoughts, there was more literary merit, as well as 
greater excellence of other kinds, than Miss Broughton had pre- 
viously displayed; and she refrained in that work from most of 
her former offences against good taste, from flippant and 
irreverent treatment of sacred subjects, ard from the distortion of 
family relations into their meanest, ugliest, and least respect- 
able forms. Not only had the book more grace in it, but 
it had better grammar. In both these respects, we regret 
to find Miss Broughton backsliding. Belinda, with plen- 
tiful touches of the writer’s characteristic brilliancy, and 
sharp, sudden pathos, with much pictorial beauty, and occa- 
sional charming gusts of fresh feeling for the loveliness and the 
loftiness of Nature—passages quite unlike the set descriptions 
in which most writers convey what they take to be local 
colour—earries us back to equivocal grammar and worthless 
company. 

Age made contemptible by selfishness and insincerity, youth 
without reverence, and lives of human beings with as little 
principle or responsibility to govern or direct them as if the 
people in the story were all wandering elves, in a world where 
cause and effect have no correlation; such are the chief objects we 
are invited to contemplate in the course of the history of Belinda 
Churchill, one of the two sisters to whom Miss Broughton 
adheres, with the constancy of Mr. G. P. R. James to his two 
horsemen. One cannot read the book without wondering 








* Belinda, A Novel. By Rhoda Bronghton. London: Bentley and Son. 
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whether the author really never did hear or read of people 
who could be good, without being dull; who were capable of 
taking a serious view of their relations to each other—the view 
of the law and the Gospel alike—and maintaining them with 
decent consistency, but who were not ponderous bores, or 
totally uninteresting, for all that. If she acknowledges that 
such people exist, why can she not give them a place in her 
novels? In the present instance, we have not the worthless, 
despicable, and hated father, who has figured in several of Miss 
Broughton's former stories; but we have a selfish, worldly, 
false old woman, the grandmother of the two girls, who is 
as little to be admired. There is humour in the scenes between 
the Churchill girls and the old lady—whom “ Belinda does not 
amuse, while Daudet, from whose pages her grandchildren’s 
entrance rouses her, does ’—but it is humour that has an ill 
taste ; humour that offends, just as when the young man with 
whom Belinda’s sister has been flirting comes up with her on a 
mountain walk in Wales, and she says, “A more direct 
answer to prayer I have seldom heard of;” that observation 
offends. Sayings of this kind are not witty, and not well- 
bred; they are the cheapest and the easiest sort of “ patter” 
going, no more difficult or admirable than a “ topical” song; 
and the author of Belinda has better things than vulgar 
flippancy to season her discourse withal. There is real 
comicality in her Miss Watson, the ever inopportunely 
opportune busybody, who is always at hand to interrupt 
the lovers, postpone the catastrophes, and generally help 
the plot—it needs helping a good deal, for there is not 
much of it—and who is a kind of compound of Paul Pry 
and Miss Pratt, in J'he Inheritance. Miss Watson’s rude- 
ness, her invincible assurance, her ineffable self-sufficiency, her 
shrewdness, and her pertinacity, are admirably drawn; and as 
she is nobody’s near relation, there is not the bitter taste 
in her sayings and doings that spoils the humour of the 
other sketches. There is also real comicality, close observation, 
and true sympathy in all the parts that the Churchill dogs are 
made to play in the drama. We have been indebted to Miss 
Broughton for several delightful dogs, especially for that sociable 
“ Mr. Brown,” who “did not mind mustard,” and we are now 
truly grateful to ber for “ Punch” and “ Slutty.” The Churchill 
dogs are acquisitions of great price, especially “ Punch,” whose 
nicely graduated reception of his mistress’s visitors is a gem of 
humour and appreciation. t 

Lively dialogue is always to be looked for in a novel by Miss 
Broughton, and Belinda gives us a good deal. It is sometimes 
rather too lively; the sallies of Sarah occasionally go beyond 
the mark of good taste, as, for instance, when she talks of her 
sister’s having gone to a party, where she met “ the usual refuse 
of a second-rate literary salon; dirty little poets, and greasy 
little positivists.” Without pretending to a knowledge of how 
young ladies talk among themselves, we think it is safe to con- 
clude that they do not say that sort of thing. Sarah Churchill 
is an amusing person, but she is an example of Miss 
Broughton’s tendency to draw one-sided characters. She is a 
flirt who is always flirting, a funny flirt, and not a bad creature, 
though she has no more principle than her grandmother ; but one 
can form no notion of her apart from flippant, rather vulgar, 
flirtatiousness, except it be a sharp knowledge of not the best 
world. We can laugh at, and with her, but she is too plainly and 
persistently a foil for the sentimental woes of Belinda to be true 
to any kind of nature, except it be that unclassed and elfish 
sort to which we have before alluded. 

Belinda, the heroine of the story, is one of Miss Broughton’s 
young ladies, and she falls in love with one of Miss Broughton’s 
young gentlemen. ‘The latter is a much-faded specimen; until 
the critical period of illicit love-making arrives, when he becomes 
as vivid, under the influence of her purpose, to take his neighbour’s 
wife “to the Devil” (it is the lady who frankly and truly 
describes the transaction in these words) with him, as any of 
his predecessors. Otherwise, David Rivers conveys no notion 
of an individuality. The author has not troubled herself 
to give him any, and she bestows no originality (“no 
smallest,” as she would say, in that queer diction so dear to 
her imitators), upon the device by which Belinda and David 
are parted, at a time when their love is innocent. The frank 
boldness that employs an expedient which belongs to the most 
venerable traditions of the novel-writer’s craft, is only to be jus- 
tified by a satisfactory treatment of the subsequent situations. 
Miss Broughton has fulfilled that condition. Nothing can 
render her theme pleasant or edifying; but, having made her 








. . . . a 
heroine marry a selfish, old, valetudinarian pedant, whose 
character she draws with cruel force and great success, for 
Professor Forth is as distinct as he is disagreeable, and then 
brought her and her former lover together again under circum. 
stances of skilfully piled-up temptation and facilities, \4; 

° ; 5 ee » aliss, 
Broughton treats the situation with great ability. We wish 
she had not created that situation, one as odious in fiction as 
it is revolting in real life. The wooing of a married woman 
to her ruin by a man who profanes the name of love by. 
that deed of theft and scoundrelism can never be otherwise 
than pitch, not to be touched without defilement; but the author 
deserves praise for the way in which she brings the sure and 
certain penalty of illicit love into evidence. We know, of course, 
that she will save Belinda (if it is to be called saving her) jn 
the end, and that she will kill off the inconvenient and incon. 
siderate old Professor, leaving her readers to finish the story 
with wedding-bells and everlasting felicity, and taking no 
account of the heavily-handicapped start in life of two people 
with such a record in their past as the scenes that precede the 
happy release of the Professor. This finale would leave much 
to be desired in point of morality, even according to the standard 
to which it is reasonable to bring a novel, but for the way in 
which the writer handles her objectionable subject. That way 
vindicates her. The ill-savour is inevitable, but the poison ig 
extracted by the following passage, and others like it, which 
we cannot quote, occurring after the lovers have arranged their 
flight :— 

“¢ Oh, if it were but all right! all on the straight! What could 

Heaven do better than this? Ay! but the might of that “if!” ’—* And 
you must go?’ she says, sighingly ; ‘you think it is quite unavoid 
able; you must ?,—‘I must,’ he answers, in a tone as grudging as 
hers; ‘there is no help for it; there are’—hesitating— there are 
arrangements to be made that I must make personally, that could 
not be done by writing; and I must also go to Milnthorpe, to see 
about my work,’—‘ It —this—will not make any difference to your 
work ?’ she asks rapidly, and in a tone of acute alarm; ‘ it—it will 
not injure your prospects?’—‘Of course not, of course not,’ he 
answers, in a tone of feverish reassurance; ‘why shonld it? What 
connection is there between a man’s private life and his business 
relations ? What concern is it of theirs whether I—I——’—‘ You run 
away with your neighbour's wife,’ she says, in a low, hard voice, 
finishing his sentence; ‘why do you not speak out? If a thing is 
not too bad to do, it is not too bad to say.’ But through the dark he 
divines the agony of the blush that accompanies her words; and 
again that sword-like pain, which had marred the first moments of 
his triumphant bliss, once more traverses his heart...... ‘You 
will not be long away?’ she says, with a passionate wistfulness; 
‘you will not Jeave me long alone ?’—‘ Need you tell me that? 
There is almost derision in his tone...... ‘You will not despise 
me more than you can help?’ she whispers, with a sob, dark as it is, 
hiding her face on kis breast. ‘Of course you must despise me, but 
you will try and hide it as well as you can, will not you?’ Are 
his wits wandering? Can this be his divine and lofty lady, 
preferring this miserable prayer? Can this be he, blasphemously 
listening to it? ‘How am I to get through these days?’ she moans, 
clinging to him. ‘Oh, come quickly back! How am I to look him 
in the face, without telling him what I am planning against him? 
If he says one hard word to me, it will be the death of me! Happily 
for me, he never does.’....... For all answer, he only strains 
her more desperately to his heart...... ‘I shall be always 
fancying that you are growing tired of me,’ she whispers. ‘ Promise 
not to grow tired of me! Promise! promise! Remember that 4 
shall have nothing, nothing but you in the whole, wide world, and 
that when you are gone from me, everything will be gone! But 
what is the use of making you promise? How can you helpit? If 
you grow tired of me, you will grow tired; and there will be an end 
of 1 ae ” 
The whole of this scene is remarkably fine, and may claim to 
be as far from “encouraging the others” as the sternest 
moralist could require. But now that we know Miss 
Broughton can deal powerfully and fitly with such @ 
topic as the entrance on deadly sin and ruin by a man and 
woman who have a prevision of the inevitable punishment, we 
should be glad to think that for the future she would let her 
lively fancy, her pleasant humour, her quick sympathy, her 
delightful sense of the beauties of Nature, her sharp satire, and 
her keen sensibilities find more wholesome exercise than she has 
afforded them in the medley of passion and triviality called 
Belinda. 


MR. SEEBOHM’S VILLAGE COMMUNITIES* 
Tue reconstruction of a vanished world is one of the most 
difficult and most enchanting feats of science, and when 
accomplished with success is, perhaps, the best impulse that can 
be given to the further progress of research and thought. But 
if the knowledge, industry, and ingenuity required for the 





* The English Village Community. An Essay in Economic History. By Frederi¢ 
Seebohm, Second Edition. London: Longmans, Green, and Co, 
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york are immense in the case of an Owen ora Lyell, where 
the things dealt with cannot lie, even more are those qualities 
needed in the man who is dealing not with dead and inanimate 
matter, but with the ever-living and ever-changing institutions of 
mankind. Mr. Seebohm in his book on the English village 
community has shown this constructive power of the scientific 
imagination in its highest form. Its publication forms an 
epoch in the early history of institutions. The researches 
of Maurer (we must claim to be allowed to drop the un- 
necessary “von” of German names) in Germany, the writ- 
ings of Sir Henry Maine on the English and Indian vil- 
lage communities, and Mr. Mackenzie Wallace’s great work 
on Russia, have familiarised us with the thought that in 
the village community was to be found the key to the early 
history of civilised life everywhere. But no one has worked 
out the details of the history of the village community or 
grasped the main outlines of its working with such industry 
and clearness, nor has any one presented them in so interesting 
and vivid a form to the public as Mr. Seebohm. The book is a 
model of what such a book should be. Starting with the town- 
ship of Hitchin, where he lives, Mr. Seebohm gives us from old 
records a lifelike picture of an English manor before the era of 
enclosure Acts and the working of the three-course system of 
agriculture on open or common fields, Then, by picking up a 
hint here and a word or two there, he carries us back step by 
step from the known to the unknown, through the times of 
Edward III. to those of the hundred-rolls of Edward I., and so 
to Domesday Book and Saxon charters, King Alfred’s will, 
even up to the laws of King Ina and of King Ethelbert, in the 
seventh and sixth centuries, or within a century of the 
conquest of England by the Saxons. Through all these 
centuries, in all parts of Saxon England, he finds the village 
community organised as a manor, with its lord and his court, its 
demesne land and its open fields, its three-field system and 
Lammas meadows, its villains, its cottiers, and, in the earlier 
times, its slaves. He finds, in fact, that the typical English 
village community was not one of equal freemen, holding equal 
shares, and administering a common property, but one of lord 
and serf,in which the serfs were the land-slaves of the lord, 
who alone, with perhaps a few dependants planted on his 
demesne, was a freeman, and, to use modern parlance, a citizen. 


Instead of early English economic history being the story of 
the gradual decline of the freeman taking his own share of the 
common land into the serf tilling his lord’s land, and his rise 
again into the free copyholder or leaseholder, it should, accord- 
ing to Mr. Seebohm, be regarded as a continuous rise of the 
serf bound to whatever servile services his lord required 
into the villain bound only to services fixed by custom, 
and thence, again, into the free cultivator at a fixed 
money rent. he “hams” and “tons” of the Billings and 
the Wellings, which we had been taught to regard as the early 
homes and towns of a free community of equal English which 
had been converted by the Saxons of the degenerate days of 
Edward, and by the conquering Normans, into manors, were 
really manors all along. I1t is even worse thanthis. In tracing 
the origin of the English village community, Mr. Seebohm 
shows that it was not derived from the Celts of Wales, and of 
Cornwall and Ireland, who were still in the semi-pastoral, and 
not in the agricultural stage, and though they had the common- 
field system, had an earlier form of it than prevailed in Saxon 
England. They were freemen, who were not yet settled in fixed 
agricultural abodes, but, like the Germans of Tacitus’ time, still 
redivided their lands year by year, and, instead of “ calling them 
after their own names,” called them after some physical peculi- 
arity of hill, or wood, or stream. We are, therefore, trans- 
ported to the Teutonic mainland from whence the English 
came. Here Mr. Seebohm ventures to meet Maurer, and 
attack him on his own ground. ‘The numerous ingens 
and heims of Germany, the ignys and incourts of France, are 
no mere traces of free village communities, but are identical 
with the weils and villes which mark the Roman villa, and the 
Roman villa is the common ancestor of “ ham” and “ heim,” 
of “ville” and “ton,” of “court” and “manor.” Geography, 
etymology, history, old charters of German and French abbeys, 
Roman agricultural writers, Roman historians, Roman law- 
givers, Varro, Caesar, Tacitus, Cicero, and Justinian, all are 
made to contribute their quota to the proof that the village 
community was one of serfs, not of freemen; was the product 
not of free German tribes, not even of the conquering Germans 
Planted by their own force among Roman villw, but of con- 





quered Germans planted by the force of the later Roman 
emperors within the Roman border, to cultivate what they had 
devastated, and to uphold the system which they had en- 
deavoured to overthrow. Further, the three-field system is to 
be identified not with the system of equal inheritance amongst 
heirs, but with the system of the inheritance of one; and that 
one, though latterly the eldest, yet probably at first the 
youngest son. In fact, the custom of borough-English is 
made to furnish the disproof of its being an English custom, 
and to point rather to a survival of Celtic ownership under 
Roman rule, Moreover, for this revolutionary book leaves 
none of our most cherished prepossessions of the early history 
of our race untouched, the three-field system points to the origin 
of the English not in the “bogs and sands” of Jutland and 
Friesland, where the one-field system’prevailed, but in the richer 
lands of the Rhine, Bavaria, Elsass, Wiirtemberg. Lastly, 
instead of the Saxons annihilating and exterminating the 
Romano-British, and devastating, destroying, and deserting 
their settlements, the “ hams ” and the “ tuns” and the manors 
were situate on the very sites, and probably were cultivated by 
the very inhabitants of the Roman villa, the Roman “ dominus” 
merely giving place to the English “lord;” the “ colonus” to the 
“gebur ;” the “ jugerum” to the “acre ;” the “ centuria” to the 
“hide ;” and the “sordida munera” to the “ villain-services.” 


Now, all this last part goes a little too far. Why is the direct 
evidence of Bede as to the former homes of the English to be 
rejected, when his indirect evidence as to the prevalence of the 
manorial system is to be accepted P and, if deportation is to be 
accepted as the origin of great part of the English nation, is it 
likely that in those days Bavarians and Rhinelanders would be 
transported to Britain rather than those of Lower Germany ? 
Moreover, the custom of borough-English, even if it be ad- 
mitted not to be English, as is probably the case, but Welsh, 
is, at all events, more a mark of a borough than of the 
country. Only during the last summer assizes, for instance, 
the custom was asserted at Gloucester. Gloucester, as Mr. 
Seebohm reminds us, was one of the latest conquered of 
English cities, and was close to places where, as he shows, the 
Welsh tribal system, and not the English village system, pre- 
vailed. But the custom was strictly limited to the city of 
Gloucester within its ancient Roman boundary, and, as Mr. 
Seebohm virtually admits, whatever may have been the case 
with Roman and British villas, the English invaders carefully 
avoided the towns in the early period of their occupation. The 
existence of the custom of borough-English, or the inheritance 
of the youngest son, ought, therefore, not to be pressed into the 
service of his theory, as showing a connection between Germans 
abroad and at home, so much as between Celts abroad and at 
home, and no one has ever denied that the Celts were in occupa- 
tion of the Rhine and of Britain before the Teutons. Indeed, 
if the argument drawn from it is good for anything, it rather 
goes to prove the Celtic origin of the village community, an 
origin which Mr. Seebohm denies. At the same time, it 
must be allowed that the real evidence for any particular 
domicile of the English in Germany is exceedingly scanty, and 
so is the written evidence of the thoroughness of the English 
conquest. But the facts that there is no record of the con- 
quest in Welsh sources, and that everywhere Roman re- 
mains appear to have suffered from fire, would tend to 
show that Mr. Freeman and Mr. Green were right in 
representing it as not a mere conquest, like that of the 
Normans, but an annihilation. At the same time, it is 
possible that the English may have destroyed the Roman 
houses and the Roman churches, and not have destroyed the 
hovels of the German and Celtic serfs, and may have retained 
the remnant of the agricultural population in its old homes, 
doing its old work. It is, of course, also open to Mr. Seebohm 
to contend that the English, wherever they came from, came as 
emigrants, and not as mere conquerors, with their wives and 
children, their serfs and slaves, their corn-seed, and even cattle. 
Whatever may be the ultimate view which may be adopted as 
to the origin of the English, and of the English village com- 
munity and the universality of the manorial system, there is no 
doubt that the whole subject must be reconsidered, in the light 
of the new facts and new arguments brought to bear on it in 
this book. There can be as little doubt that even if the uni- 
versality of the manorial system in Saxon, as distinct from 
Dauish and Welsh, England be not proved, yet it must be ad- 
mitted that it prevailed far more widely in pre-Norman England 
than has hitherto been suspected, and that if not universal, it 
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was at least the most general form of land-tenure in the midland 
and south-east of England. 


But whether the village community was free or unfree, 
never before has its working been so vividly brought before 
us as it is both in the text and in the admirable maps 
and plaus by which it is illustrated. The skill with which 
the author has seized upon every point of vantage, and 
has turned the most unexpected facts into cogent pieces of 
evidence, would have made his fortune as a criminal lawyer. 
We see before us the old village, with its common plough, to 
which the various landholders contribute oxen according to their 
ability, and share accordingly the strips of land into which the 
common field is cut up. We realise how it was that such an 
apparently impossible system as that of holdings of land 
scattered in acres and half-acres, “lying dispersedly,” as old 
deeds have it, all over the common fields, came to be not only 
possible, but necessary. We learn the origin of those curious 
ridges or “ linches ” which mark the site of those ancient fields, 
now enclosed, in the continuous turnings of the furrow on the 
side of a hill at the end of a strip one way, and that the 
balks of turf—which are still to be seen in fields in Oxford- 
shire, for instance—marked the divisions where the plough went 
back idle to renew its furlong or “ furrow-long ” course down 
the field; we learn that the acre was the measure of the land 
which a plough team could do in a day which ended at mid-day ; 
we see the wretched husbandmen toiling their three days a week 
for the lord, paying him their “ little dues of wheat and beer 
and oil,”’"—fetching and carrying, and toiling and moiling, that he 
may dwell in ease andluxury. Seeing all, we can thank our stars 
that if there are in these days “ clouds over Arcady,” that Arcady 
is a very much nicer place to live in than it was in the times of 
“good King Edward,” or in the days of the later Edward who 
was known as the English Justinian, or even of his grandson, 
the victor of Crecy. The interest of the book never flags. At 
every turn new light is thrown on some well-known passage or 
ancient difficulty. Nothing could better illustrate the keenness 
of vision and open-eyedness, if one may use a word which ought 
to exist, if it does not, which are characteristic of the author 
than the interpretation placed upon the “ faire field” of Piers 
Ploughman’s Vision, with its “ diggers and delvers,” its “ balks ” 
and its “half-acres’” which have to be “eared” by the 
“ploughman” and the cooks selling “hot pies, all hot,” 
as clearly pointing to the common fields, where the whole 
village is collected for work and society. Nor could any- 
thing be more ingenious than his interpretation of King 
Edward the Confessor’s dream, when he saw “the green 
tree, after severance from its trunk and removal for the 
space of three acres,” return to its parent stem, as perhaps 
suggested to the “delirious King” by a tree growing out of one 
of the balks, which “the uneven glass in his window-pane 
moved apparently three acres’ breadth up the open field ’’ which 
he looked on, “restoring it again to its root as he sank back 
apon his pillow.” This interpretation would have raised the 
author to great honour in the Court of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
displays a critical ingenuity of the highest order. The whole 
book is full of suggestive and incisive criticisms of the same 
kind. Whether all of them are sound, and whether the general 
conclusions drawn from them are established or not, the book is 
rich in materials for thought, and is certain to become the 
starting-point of further research into this most intricate and 
interesting subject. 





MR. F. W. H. MYERS’ ESSAYS.* 
No reader, however exigent, will expect us, in the space at our 
disposal, to give anything more than an outline description of, 
and a fragmentary comment upon, these volumes. Not that 
they are bulky, for they contain less than six hundred pages, 
not printed too closely for pleasant reading; but they are so 
crowded with the results of reflection and research, and deal 
with such a variety of interesting subjects, that the critic is 
baffled, not, as he too often is, by poverty, but rather by the 
superabundance of interest. The first of the Classical essays 
treats of Greek Oracles, the last of the Modern essays is 
devoted to Rossetti and the religion of beauty; and between 
these we have papers on Virgil and Victor Hugo, Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus and Ernest Renan, George Sand and George 
Eliot, Mazzini and the late Dean Stanley, the poetry of Arch- 
bishop Trench and the natural theology of the author of Ecce 





* Essays: Classical—Modern. By F. 
Separately. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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Homo. Mr. Myers is to be congratulated upon the catholicity of 
his tastes and interests, but it is a quality which is occasionally 
rather perplexing to a conscientious reviewer. 

Taking these volumes as a whole, our impression is that th 
contain nothing quite so good as the best portions of the little 
book on “ Wordsworth,” contributed by the author to the useful 
series of volumes on “ English Men of Letters ;” but every ong 
must touch his highest possibility sometime, and Mr. Myers 
does not seriously disappoint any reasonable expectations raiged 
by that admirable contribution to biography and criticism. The 
style of these essays is lucid, graceful, and dignified, with a 
defect, indeed, save an occasional strain or affectation of the kind 
which spoils so much of our recent prose, and which shows itself 
in Mr. Myers’ pages mainly in fantastic and far-fetched phraseo. 
logy, as when, for example, we read that one of the prominent 
characteristics of Archbishop T'rench’s poems is their expression 
of “genomic and sententious calm.” These lapses are, however, 
infrequent, and for the most part, Mr. Myers’ manner ig ag 
pleasing as his matter is interesting and instructive. 


Of the longest and most elaborate of these essays, that on 
“Greek Oracles,” we must not stay to speak; partly because 
the majority of the following papers deal with matters of lesg 
esoteric interest, and partly because the present writer does not 
possess the familiarity with this region of research which alone 
could give him the right to appraise with authority the con. 
clusions at which Mr. Myers arrives, though he can appreciate 
to the full the clear and interesting manner in which hig 
materials are set forth. In the two other essays included in the 
Classical volume, those on Virgil and Marcus Aurelius, a greater 
number of us will feel at home; and often as the greatest 
Roman poet and the noblest Roman emperor have been written 
upon, the essays of Mr. Myers are inspired by such genuine 
enthusiasm and understanding that he writes with the freshness 
and gusto of a discoverer. We were about to say that we like 
the essay on Virgil less than that on Marcus Aurelius, but 
there will be greater truth as well as graciousness in the remark 
that while we like the former essay much, we like the latter 
more. Mr. Myers’ estimate of Virgil has something of the 
strain to which we have referred; the voice gf the critic has a 
falsetto tone, and though there is perhaps nothing in the essay 
that is really extravagant, nothing for which a more or less 
good case could not be made out, we seem to be kept perpetually 
on our guard against the exaggeration of one who is a eulogist 
rather than a critic. Perhaps the opening paragraph, which 
strikes the key-note of the composition, is largely responsible for 
this attitude of suspicion. Mr. Myers rhetorically writes :— 

“Tn literature, as in life, affection and reverence may reach a 
point which disposes to silence rather than to praise. The same 
ardour of worship which prompts to missions or to martyrdom when 
a saving knowledge of the beloved object can be communicated 
so, will shrink from all public expression when the beauty which it 
reveres is such as can be made manifest to each man only from 
within. A sense of desecration mingles with the sense of incapacity 
in describing what is so mysterious, so glorious, and so dear.” 

This, as Jeffrey said, will never do. We venture to say that an 
overwhelming majority of those who admire Virgil most, and 
who think, not without reason, that they understand what it is 
in his work which is worthy of admiration, will feel that these 
sentences do not ring true, that they are strained and unreal, 
that they are overcharged with that forced emotion which we 
call sentimentality. We know that it has become the fashion 
to introduce into criticism the language of spiritual devotion 
and erotic passion. Mr. Pater, for example, talks about the 
Frieze of the Parthenon with the same solemn ardour with which 
a devout Catholic might speak of the Virgin Mary; but it isa 
bad fashion at the best, and we are sorry to see it followed by 
so sane and sober a critic as Mr. Myers. Happily the pages 
which follow are not what might have been expected from 
such an introduction. Here and there the style is so unduly 
ecstatic that we instinctively prepare ourselves for protest; but 
the matter is such that no real necessity for protest ever 
arises, and we do not praise Mr. Myers too highly when we say 
that we know no critic who has expounded more clearly, 
realisably, and fully those characteristics of Virgil’s work, in 
virtue of which it touches us and comes home to us more 
frequently and more keenly than the work of any other poet of 
the ancient world. Of the essay on Marcus Aurelius we have 
not space to speak as it deserves. It is both an illuminating 
and an inspiring study, the worth of which is largely dependent 
upon the fact that we are brought into such close proximity 
with the personality of the Imperial Stoic, and in companionship 
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with the man we come really to understand the full meaning of 
pis writings. As Mr. Myers justly remarks, “Character and 
circumstances, rather than talent or originality, give to the 
thoughts of Marcus Aurelius their especial value and charm ;” 
we are interested in what is said for its own sake, but still more 
for the sake of the sayer; and though it would not have been 

sible for Mr. Myers to have contributed anything new to our 
knowledge of the great Antonine, he so groups the old materials 
as to leave a still more vivid, and veracious impression than we 
had before. 

The contents of the volume of essays dealing with Modern 
themes are of somewhat unequal value. The article on Mazzini 
is very thorough, and penetratingly sympathetic, but it 
would have left a sharper impression upon the mind if the 
elaborate estimate of Mazzini’s character and work had been 
thrown into bolder relief by an abbreviation of the historical 
proem, which seems to have—though we hesitate to write 
the word—a suspicion of tiresomeness. The essay on George 
Sand, though full of thoughtful analysis, is, to us, the least 
satisfactory of any of the papers in these volumes. It is difficult 
tolay a finger on any special passage, and say that it is unsound ; 
every individual verdict is true enough in itself, but so much 
that is equally true is omitted; and the image presented to us 
is less an image of the real George Sand than of a transfigured 
eidolon. The want of moral health in the great writer's life is 
reflected even in those works where the sentiment, as sentiment, 
is of the purest order, and a critic who fails to perceive this can 
hardly be implicitly trusted. We turn with pleasure to the 
trenchant estimate of Victor Hugo, an essay which we commend 
to the notice of the noisy English clique who for the last few 
years have been singing shrill hymns to the glory of the literary 
posturings they regard as the contortions of a mighty Titan, 
hurling eternal detiance at the Olympus where kings, priests, and 
we know not what other noxious powers, sit trembling. Mr. 
Myers does not fail to do justice to what in “Hugo’s work is 
worthy of praise,—to his vividness and intensity of imagination, 
his command over the striking incidents of life and the broad 
outlines of character, his tenderness of touch when he speaks 
of the poor and the oppressed and of little children, his 
splendid mastery of language; but he exposes with dignified 
severity his want of knowledge, his want of truth, his want 
even of the fine sensibility in which he evidently most prides 
himself, his rhetorical artificiality, and most of all his stupendous 
egotism, which never sleeps, and never casts a veil over its 
wakeful face. ‘Io any one who has even a fair acquaintance 
with M. Hugo’s works, and who, at the same time, has kept his 
head, it is not necessary to bring evidence in support of such an 
indictment; but Mr. Myers, perhaps discreetly, performs this 
work of supererogation, and makes his case obviously, as well 
as inherently, impregnable. 

Of the articles on George Eliot and Rossetti it is not neces- 
sary tospeak at any length; they have been so recently pub- 
lished in another form that they are probably well remembered 
by the majority of readers. The former deals with George 
Eliot the woman, rather than with George Eliot the writer; and 
the record of the impression made by her upon one who knew 
her well and reverenced her deeply, cannot be without its 
interest. The essay on “ Rossetti aud the Religion of Beauty ” 
is full of interesting matter, but seems to us ingenious, rather 
than instructive. Just as by a patchwork system of quotation, 
Shakespeare has been proved to be a Catholic, a Protestant, an 
atheist, a lawyer, an accomplished man of science, and lastly, 
to be somebody else than himself, so by the same system Mr. 
Myers proves Rossetti to have been a modern “ unconscious” 
Platonist. That Rossetti had a strovg mystical bent is 
true, and all mysticism has its affinities with Platonism; 
but in his detailed parallel, Mr. Myers seems to break 
a butterfly of fancy on the wheel of an elaborate criticism. 
Two of the most important of the essays are those on 
M. Renan, and on the notable work, Natural Theology, by 
the author of Ecce Homo; but we cannot discuss them in a 
sentence, und will therefore content ourselves with this recogni- 
tion of their place. We may, however, just remark, interesting 
as they are, that they are made less satisfactory than they might 
be by their writer’s personal reserve, by his hesitation in com- 
mitting himself, by his preference for a hypothetical manner of 
stating views and opinions. We have a general impression of 
the position which Mr. Myers occupies, but we cannot say with 
certainty that we exactly know where to find him; and if, in 


Mr. Myers unmistakably affirmed the being of a Personal God 
and an individual immortality, we might think him dull of 
apprehension, but could not aceuse him of utter stupidity. This 
remark may probably surprise Mr. Myers; but to have clear 
convictions and to make their clearness visible to all the world 
are different things, and the difference is hardly sufficiently 
apprehended by the writer of these papers. In spite, however 
of their somewhat tantalising tentativeness, they are full of 
stimulus, and ought not to be missed by any reader of these two 
attractive volumes. 





“PUT TO THE PROOF.”* 


We scarcely know whether to begin our notice of this novel by 

praise or criticism, for both come very much to the fore as we 
turn over the pages; but as the critical sentiment is more excited 

by the first half of the story and the laudatory by the second, we 
will begin by criticism. Put to the Proof is evidently the work 

of a young—an exceedingly young—lady, which, in itself, is: 
anything but blameworthy ; but is it not a pity that, this being 

the case, she did not get the advice of an older person or have 

her story overhauled by some professional hand, to save herself 
from the many absurd and outrageous errors which spoil an 

otherwise clever story and tempt us to say, as we read the first 

volume, that the book is written by a child and is not worth 

perusal? And, as far as the first volume is concerned, this is: 
strictly true. The characters there introduced are carelessly 

drawn, perfectly un-lifelike, and absolutely unnecessary to the 
rest of the story,—all, that is to say, excepting, of course, the 

character of the heroine and of her tutor. The situation is in 

the highest degree unnatural—we may say impossible—and 

artistically inexcusable, as the plot, such as it is, is quite 
independent of it. We are presented with a young man, 
apparently of a weak character and feebly obedient in 

everything to the will of a tyrannical old father, who 
suddenly developes strength of purpose, calmly weighs his 
future, and, fully appreciating the effect of his determination, 

rejects for his wife the lady whom his father has chosen for him 

and marries a beautiful mill-girl upon whom his affections have 
been set since his early boyhood. His father disowns and dis- 
inherits him, as he expected, and the husband and wife go off 
together to work for their living; but before long the wife dies and 
is soon followed by her husband, who, apparently without any 
misgivings, leaves his little daughter, Margaret, to the tender 
mercies of his father, her only living relative. The old mam 
accepts the trust but refuses to have any intercourse with his 
young grand-daughter, or even to allow her name, which is the 
same as her mother’s, to be mentioned in his presence; and, 
on one occasion, when asked what the child’s name is, 
deliberately misnames her to avoid pronouncing the name 
of the woman he so much disliked; whereupon the little gir) 
states hotly that her name is Margaret. Upon the arrival of the 
child, Mr. l'erry—the child’s grandfather—orders three rooms in 
the east wing of the mansion—as far from the part of the house 
inhabited by himself as space would permit—to be prepared for 
“Miss Terry,” and advertises for a tutor, as he particularly objects 
to governesses; and there, in these three rooms, live Margaret 
and her tutor, for ten years, during which time Mr. Philip 
Welford—the tutor—has four interviews with Mr. Terry, and 
Margaret apparently only one. ‘They meet occasionally out 
riding, when Mr. Terry and Mr. Welford take off their hats, 
and Margaret bows. Mr. Welford holds what are regarded as 
exalted and peculiar views on the subject of woman’s education, 
which appear to result in a species of Kindergarten system,— 
the greater part of Margaret’s education being carried on out 
of doors, and viva voce. Mr. Welford also engages a dress- 
maker to instruct her in millinery and dressmaking, and he him- 
self initiates her into the mystery of wood-carving. We hear 
nothing of music, so we mast conclude that that science is not 
included in the curriculum of woman’s higher education. In 
this way, as we have said, ten years of Margaret’s life—from 
eight to eighteen—pass peacefully away. 

The whole story is, of course, ridiculous and impossible. 
No English gentleman, accustomed to good society, could 
so disregard the wise conventionalities of life as to permit 
such a state of things as that described; and when Agatha 
Entwistle—Mr. Terry’s ward and the lady rejected by his 
son — brings about the dismissal of Mr. Welford in the 








* Put to the Proof. By Caroline Fothergill, 3 vols, London: Richard Bentley 
and Son. 
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interests of propriety, we cannot look upon her as the 
meddling, mischief-making person that Miss Fothergill seems 
to think her. ‘The impression produced upon the reader's 
mind, when he is introduced to Agatha Entwistle, is that 
she is going to be the evil genius of the story; but the 
dismissal of Philip and the introduction of a weak young 
nephew, as suitor for Margaret’s hand, are her worst acts, and 
before the end of the first volume she is finally disposed of. 
Again, we have ample reason to conclude that Margaret’s life 
with Philip at the Hall is to sow the seeds of a permanent attach- 
ment, which is to be the point of variance between Margaret 
and her grandfather, and probably to cost her her inheritance 
But no,—a calm but warm and hearty friendship, and nothing 
more, runs through their intercourse from beginning to end. 
Margaret does lose her inheritance, but not through Philip. It is 
certainly a great art, in writing stories, to keep secret the plot 
and surprise the reader with an entirely unexpected result; 
but it is quite the reverse to be constantly introducing persons 
and circumstances apparently intended to excite curiosity, and, 
when the reader is beginning to get interested in their develop- 
ment and to ask what happens, to come down upon them 
with “Oh, nothing happens; that is all.” The introduction 
of Mr. Banks, the lawyer, is another instance of this tendency to 
irrelevant incident ; we imagine that he is going to play some 
conspicuous part in Margaret’s future, but he quietly disappears, 
and is seen and heard of no more. 

The relation between Margaret and her grandfather is 
thoroughly absurd, as may be inferred from this final interview 
between the grandfather and grand-daughter. He has been 
trying to force Agatha’s protégé upon her as a husband, and 
she has been refusing to accept him :— 

‘His face took an expression of fiendish malignity. He looked at 

her furiously. Had she shown the least sign of fear, he would pro- 
bably have struck her; but she had never been taught to think that 
a graceful timidity is becoming in a woman, and she stood firm and 
unblenching before him. He did not dare to strike her, but looked 
at her for a moment with all his hatred of her visible in his face; 
then suddenly his face changed, his arm dropped nerveless to his 
side, and he fell insensible to the ground.” 
At the end of the first volume Margaret is thrown upon the 
world —with Philip as her only friend—to earn her own 
living as a wood-carver, and this result might quite easily 
have been arrived at without this exceedingly unnatural 
and unpleasing preliminary passage in her life, for she is 
a simple, natural woman, and no more, with no queer twists 
of character which need accounting for as the result of her 
strange bringing-up,—unless, indeed, her amazing skill and 
success in her work, which are certainly astounding, can in any 
way be attributed to it,—she completes, for instance, in 
less than three months—working some four hours a day —what 
would take years to accomplish; namely, all the carving in a 
small but elaborate and exquisitely finished church :— 

“ The carving certainly merited the admiration which was bestowed 
upon it. Margaret had surpassed herself. The delicate tracery and 
openwork looked almost like lace in their fineness, and the bold, 
firm strokes proved the hand of one who had mastered her art. 
Perhaps the most beautiful thing of all was the immense cross 
which stood at the top of the chancel screen, and which was twined 
with wreaths of passion flowers, all cut in the shining black oak.” 
Oak is not black and shining when freshly carved. And 
all this carving is done in the church itself, after the wood- 
work is erected. We only extract this passage out of many 
as an instance of Margaret’s mighty doings in this line, but it will 
be quite sufficient, we are sure, to justify our recommenda- 
tion to Miss Fothergill to ask some advice on practical subjects 
before attempting another novel. The secrecy which is appar- 
ently quite easily maintained, too, as to the birth of her child, is 
quite impossible and absurd. 

However, we have occupied enough space in fault-finding, but 
we have done it advisedly, and not out of mere captiousness, for 
we consider Miss Caroline Fothergill a writer of great promise, 
and well worth finding fault with, which is no small praise. 
Her faults are the faults of youth, inexperience, and ignorance, 
and her talent is unmistakable. She expresses herself capitally ; 
indeed so easy, fluent, and masterly is her style, that we have 
many times been tempted to waver in our judgment as to her 
youthfulness, and to think that the book must, after all, 
be the work of a practised hand. Before we put aside criticism 
and turn to the more congenial work of praise, we must, however, 
seriously call Miss Fothergill’s attention to a fault which 
ought to be and might very easily have been avoided. There 
is a great deal of carelessness in her work. She does not 








ee 
remember what she has previously written. She goes back from 
July to June, for instance, and makes a person, just described as 
sitting with his back to someone, look into his eyes, In the 
description of Philip’s relation towards his mother, he ig at one 
time represented as always giving way to her, and at another 
as always having his own way in the end. Angel represents her 
own family as perfectly indifferent to one another, yet when you 
are introduced to them you find it to be by no means the cage, 
At one time you are told that Margaret is called by her married 
name by all the people whom she knows in the village where 
she is married, and at another that she has never been 
addressed by that name. All this is pure carelessness, 

Having got rid of the disagreeable relations and the tiresome 
lover in the first volume, Margaret plunges into a delightful 
atmosphere of pleasant companions and congenial work, and the 
second and third volumes are interesting and unique in their con. 
ception. Miss Fothergill describes well and gracefully. She jg 
particularly happy in her description of attitude. It is a character. 
istic little trait in her writing. All her people“ move” for us, A 
word or two, and you see the graceful girl's supple motions as 
she crosses a moor, lies back in a railway carriage, or throws her. 
self into an easy chair. The pose of her figure—her step, even— 
seems familiar to you, and two or three words, simply written, 
have produced these effects. In the whole book there is no 
effort. Allis easily, naturally, and forcibly expressed. Senti- 
ment and feeling are dealt with in the same direct and simple, 
but impressive, manner. Margaret’s eccentric friend, Angel 
Darling, is a unique creation. Her hatred of men, and 
her calm and airy cynicism as to things in general, are 
brought out in very clever contrast with her youthful 
charms and her beautiful person. This antipathy of hers to 
men is most amusingly touched upon in many places, as in such 
sentences as the following. When Margaret confesses her 
marriage, ‘“‘Angel, I am married,’ ” Angel breaks in with, “‘ You 
want me to help you. What can I do?’ It was not until she was 
thinking over the interview afterwards that Margaret was struck 
by the fact that no sooner had Angel heard that she was married, 
than she took it for a settled thing that she must be in need of 
help.* Again,—*‘ Still, if they do come back,’ went on the child, 
in a glow of enthusiasm,”—the child is speaking of some African 
explorers,—‘‘‘ think of the glory they will have!’ ‘ They will 
all get the Victoria Cross for saving one another's lives,’ said 
Angel sarcastically.” Angel’s dutiful attempt to fall in love with 
Philip, for Margaret’s sake, is very cleverly described. And the 
fixity of purpose with which the authoress abstains from criti- 
cism, and lets this original conception of hers speak for herself 
—never attempting, to the last, to explain her oddities, neither 
condemning nor justifying her—is a stroke of real genius. 
Moreover, Angel’s one great passion—her love for Margaret— 
is effectively brought out. Sibyl, Angel's little sister, though 
so slightly drawn, is another charming sketch. Her shy 
devotion to her beautiful, cold sister, makes a delightful little 
picture; and the gentle mother of these girls, in her bleak, 
moor-land home, is well described. 

On the whole, the two last volumes of Put to the Proof are 
clever, original, and interesting, and full of promise for the 
future, though there is a considerable want of point and method 
even in them. The incidents are too isolated, and do not arise 
sufficiently out of one another. A little more careful con- 
struction and consolidation of plot, more painstaking in the 
choice of details, and an avoidance of such manifest absurdities 
as we have mentioned, would have made this novel an excel- 
lent one. But, in conclusion, who is “put to the proof?” 
Is it Margaret? We should have thought that the steadfastness 
of her character was established in the first few chapters, and 
needed no proof. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——@—— 

Aunt Judy’s Magazine for 1883. This year’s volume of Aunt 
Judy’s Magazine, containing contributions from Mrs. Ewing, Mrs. 
Molesworth, and other well-known writers, is, on the whole, a very 
good one. The serial story, by the author of the “ Atelier du Lys,” 
“Bride Picotee,” is charming, simple, touching, and just what 
children will delight in. The other two serial stories are interest- 
ing, too, but in a much less degree, and they can neither of 
them be called natural. There are, however, many very lively 
stories, completed in single numbers; the fairy-stories by L. Loben- 
hofer, and that by “Z. A. E.N.,” being very pretty, fanciful little 
tales, and infinitely superior to the run of modern fairy-tales. 
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are several capital little sketches of great men, and 


‘at other valuable and instructive papers,—perhaps a few too 
many of the heavier kind, for a children’s magazine, which, as the 
editors should be carefal to remember, is intended for the hours of 
recreation, and not of instruction. 


The Westminster Review, October. The first article in this number 
jga plain-spoken utterance in “Great Britain, the United States, and 
the Irish Question.” The writer sets forth very strongly, but, to our 
minds, not at all too strongly, that the Liberal party has served 
jreland in the past and is ready to serve it hereafter in a way that 
deserves recognition by the Irish, and by their sympathisers else- 
where ; that the isolated policy of the Parnellites is fully, and that the 
Irish Republic is nothing less than an absurdity. The other political 
question discussed is ‘‘ Australasian Federation.” The essay on ‘“ The 
Belief in the Immortality of the Soul” surprises us somewhat. We 
do not profess to have followed very closely the development of 
religion and philosophical thought in the Westminster, but we were 
scarcely prepared to find that the belief in immortality is an un- 
rovable opinion, with the balance of probability enormously against it. 
Of “all the attempts made hitherto,” says the writer, “to secure a 
basis for the belief in a future life, the best, in our opinion, 
is that of modern Spiritists.’” Anything more astounding than 
this we have seldom read. It is a relief to turn to lighter 
subjects. The writer of a review of the memoirs of Mr. Greville 
and Lord Ronald Gower has made, as he could scarcely fail to do, 
some amusing reading out of his subject. ‘ Goldfields, Ancient and 
Modern,” contains, with other interesting information, a curious 
little fact about the Boers of thirty years ago, quoted from Mr. 
Baines on the “Gold Regions of South-East Africa.” Mr. Baines 
was made a ‘“ vogel vrie,’’ which means in plain English that any one 
might shoot him if he pleased, because he could use a sewtant, so 
jealous were they of their country being opened up. The other 
essays are, “ Politico-Economical MHeterodoxy,” ‘“ Cliffe-Leslie,” 
“Ernest Renan,” and “ Dr. Tuke’s History of the Insane in the British 
Islands.” 


M. Tulli Ciceronis pro P. Sestio Oratio. With Introduction, Explana. 
tory Notes, &c. By Rev. Hubert A. Holden. (Macmillan.)—This is 
a worthy sequel to Mr. Holden’s excellent edition of the Pro Plancio, 
to which it is, indeed, a fellow-oration. Cicero was never in a 
happier mood of oratory than when he defended these two clients. 
He spoke from his heart, which he did not always do, and, indeed, no 
advocate ever can do. The men had helped him, and he did his 
best to help them. The introduction, gives a lucid view of the 
events which led to the exile of Cicero, to the return, and, among 
other graver results, to this prosecution, one of the ways in which 
Clodius sought to avenge himself for the defeat of his designs. The 
‘explanatory notes are copious, and leave the student little to desire. 
Once or twice, perhaps, this help is scarcely as judicious as it might 
‘be. On “ obsolescit,” for instance, in “ neque alienis unquam sordibus 
obsolescit,” the editor has the note, “is soiled, tarnished, loses its 
polish,” and quotes three passages (from Horace, Q. Curtius, and 
Pliny), in which the word is used. Of course, “to be soiled or 
tarnished’ is a good rendering enough ; but a young student who is 
content with this, instead of looking the word out in his dictionary, 
will not have reason to thank the editor for his help. He will alto- 
gether miss the interesting question whether obsolesco is connected 
with “ obs-oleo”’ or “ ob-soleo.” 


Folk Tales of Bengal. By the Rev. Lal Behari Day. (Macmillan.) 


. These stories, collected at the suggestion of Sir Richard Temple, 


were taken down from the mouths of various natives of Bengal, five 
in all, two of them being Brahmins. It is interesting to know that 
not one of these persons knew English. This is, of course, a guarantee 
for their genuinely native character, and indeed they have a very 
genuine look. (We notice, by the way, on p. 141, the expression, “‘ There 
was a fly in the ointment.” Is this an undesigned coincidence, as 
indeed it might be, or has the transcriber unthinkingly borrowed a 
Scripture expression?) ‘The tales have no little intrinsic interest. 
The story of “ Phakir Chand” is, to our minds, as good as anything 
in“The Arabian Nights.’’? Indeed, it strongly reminds us of the 
beautiful tale of ‘“Jullanar of the Sea,” which, curiously enough, is 
not included in the popular editions. A king’s son and a minister's 
son find themselves by the side of a tank, wherefrom there issues in 
the dead of night a terrible serpent, having in its crested hood 
a great diamond, by the light of which it seeks its prey. Of 
this they contrive to possess themselves, and by its power penetrate 
the depths of the tank, and find there a palace, inhabited by a princess 
lovely beyond comparison. And so, with most romantic adventures, 
the story goes on till it comes to the conventional ending, “and so 
they lived happily together till the day of their death.” “ Rakshasas,”’ 
the Bengal equivalent for “vampires,”’ play an important part in these 
stories. Few superstitions would seem to be more widely spread. 
Besides their proper interest, the stories, of course, suggest curious 
resemblances. Readers of Herodotus will think of Rampsinitus and 
his treasury, and the thief who outwitted him, when they see “The 





Adventures of Two Thieves, and of Their Sons.” But the sympathy 
of the Bengal tale-teller is not, as that of the Egyptian seems to have 
been, with the thieves. They prosper, indeed, for a time, and are 
exceedingly clever; but they quarrel over a gold mohur, the odd 
one out of a bag, which both wish to keep for themselves; and they 
come to the end which is as regularly reserved for the bad people, as 
the living happily ever after, is for the good. The King orders “ four 
pits to be dug in the earth, in which they were buried alive, with all 
sorts of thorns and thistles, the elder thief and the younger thief, and 
their two sons.” The “Match-making Jackal” is a curious parallel 
to “ Puss in Boots.” The jackal attracts attention by chewing betel 
leaves, a luxury which argues that he comes from a very wealthy 
country ; and on this he builds his scheme for the advancement of 
the poor weaver, “ whose ancestors were very rich, but whose father 
had wasted the property which he had inherited in riotous living.” 
Other resemblances will discover themselves to the reader, who will 
find a real treat in this volume. 


Forbidden to Marry. By Mrs. G. Linnzus Banks. 3 vols. (F. V. 
White and Co.)—Mrs. Linnzus Banks writes realistic novels, not of 
the hideous kind with which M. Zola disgraces literature, but 
thoroughly wholesome and sound of tone. Lancashire life, as it was 
now nearly a century ago, is her theme. This time her scenes are 
laid now in Manchester, now in Chester, with the variation of some 
adventure in the Delamere Forest, through which travellers between 
the two had in those days to pass. If she has a special object, it is 
to make her readers understand what a different thing school-life and 
apprentice-life were two generations ago to what theyare now. But 
she knows better than to make any such object too prominent. 
Mariel D’Anyer, her heroine, is a very interesting person, and her 
love-story, though there is nothing very novel or remarkable about it, 
is sufficiently interesting. Lively little sketches of last-century man- 
ners are interspersed, and the whole effect of the scene, as Mrs. 
Banks has portrayed it, is remarkably natural and truthful. The 
title, we must remark, is not very happily chosen. There seems to 
have been no “ forbidding to marry” but what was perfectly justified 
by Providence. 

The Quatrains of Omar Khayydm. The Persian text, with an Eng- 
lish Verse Translation, By C. H. Whinfield, M.A. (Triibner and 
Co.) —This is one of the most interesting volumes in the “ Oriental 
Series” to which it belongs. Omar al Khayyaém was one of the 
most learned men which Islam has produced,—a man of science and 
a poet. The date of his birth is not known, but he died in old age in 
A.D. 1139. His poems present a strange mixture of practical epi- 
cureanism and mystical thought. He was a pantheiat, a necessitarian, 
and au antinomian. The most obvious of the characteristics of his 
poems is his praise of wine, to which he continually returns, as 
being, as it were, the one thing certain in a world of shadows. 
We do not profess to judge of the faithfulness of the version which 
Mr. Whinfield here presents to us, but we can vouch for its being 
fluent and melodious, and generally readable. And those who are 
competent to judge have the opportunity given them of doing so, as 
the Persian text is printed on the opposite pages to the English ver- 
sion. Here is a specimen, which will give an idea both of the 
original and of Mr. Whinfield’s manner of treating it :— 

« «Take up thy cup and goblet, Love,’ I said, 
* Haunt purling river-bank and glassy glade ; 


Full many a moon-like form has heaven's wheel 
Oft into cup, oft into goblet made. 


We buy new wine and old, our cups to fill, 

Ani sell for two grains this world’s good and ill; 
Kvow you where you will go to after death ? 

Set wine before me, and go where you will! 


Was e’er man born who never went astray ? 
Did ever mortal pass a s nless day ? 

If I do ill, do not requite with ill! 
Evil for evil bow canst thou repay ? 


Bring forth that ruby gem of Badakhshdn, 
That heart’s delizht, that balm of Turkistdn ; 

They say ‘tis wrong for Musulmans to drink, 
But ah! where can we find a Masulman ? 


My body’s life and strength proceed from Thee! 
My soul within and spirit are of Thee! 

My being is of Thee, and Thou art mine, 
Aud I am Thine, since I am lost in Thee. 


Man, like a ball, hither and thither goes, 
As Fate’s resistless bat directs the blows ; 
But He, who gave thee up to this rude sport,— 

He knows what drives thee, yea, He knows, He knows.’ ”’ 
Omar Khayyam was, of course, a heretic. He could not understand 
why Mahommed had forbidden wine to the Faithful just because a 
drunken Arab once cnt his saddle-girths, and he openly sneers at the 
delights of Paradise. But, like other heretics, he found safety in con- 
formity and in concealing his opinions, and the learned men of Islam 
have found a mystical and edifying meaning in his most irregular 
utterances. He affords a curious example of the revolt of thought 
against the bondage of the Mahommedan system. 

True to the Core; a Romance of ’98. By C.J. Hamilton. 2 vols. 
(F. V. White and Co.) —The Rebellion of ’98 is not an attractive sub- 
ject. To an English reader, at least, it is difficult to know where 
one’s sympathy should be given. The ruling nation was careless of 
justice, and brutally cruel; that which was struggling against it was 
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pursuing a phantom, and presented a miserable spectacle of internal 
dissension. Its honest men were mostly fools, and there were a ter- 
rible number of knaves in its midst. And then oue has an uneasy 
feeling, as one reads, that the fires are by no means extinguished, and 
that the romance may be speedily turned into reality. But out of 
these unpromising materials, Mr.—or is it Miss ?—Hamilton has 
constructed a story of some merit. Her heroine, Norah Buidh, 
* yellow Norah,”’ so called from her wealth of amber-coloured hair, 
is a picturesque figure. She loves one of the Patriotic Brotherhood, 
whom she shelters when he is benighted on the hills near her home, 
and continues to do her best to help and shield him. The character- 
istic figures of the time are introduced into the story as it moves on. 
There is Lord Castlereagh, concealing his ambition under an exterior 
of languid indifference ; the brutal Major Sirr, representing the worst 
aspect of English ascendancy; the patriots, with their useless devo- 
tion to a lost cause; and, of course, the odious figure, invariable 
phenomenon in any scene of Irish history, the traitor and informer. 
The author has made a careful study of the subject, and achieved a 
fair amount of success. 


We have received two works on the new Bankruptcy Act, The 
Bankruptcy Act of 1883, with Introduction, Notes, &c., by W. A. 
Holdsworth, Esq. (Routledge and Sons.) Mr. Holdsworth adds 
“the Debtors Act of 1869,” and an Index. The New Law of Bank- 
ruptey, with Introduction, Tables, Notes, and an Index, by A. B. 
Bence-Jones, M.A. (Griffith and Farran.)—With these may be classed 
An Election Manual, by J. E. Gorst, Q.C., M.P. (Chapman and Hall), 
containing ‘The Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices) Act, 1883.”—Building Estates, by Flower Maitland (Crosby 
Lockwood and Co.), contains the law on the subject of building, 
&c., and a great variety of other information as to cost, method, &c. 
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Put Indie Howe) puGeNT STREET, W. 


| 
|FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS, 
JAPAN ESE From 153 per piece. 
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C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
| 290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 





“EARL SPENCER, K.G., 
Pres. International Med. Exhi- 
bition, August, 1881, referred 
to APOLLINARIS as a 
TYPICAL BEVERAGE, AP- 
PROVED by the FACULTY.” 


Sanitary Record, March, 1882. 


APOLLINARIS. | 


“THE QUEEN OF | 
TABLE WATERS,” | 





| Whitens the teetb, prevents decay, and gives a 


ROWL ANDS’ | pleasing fragrance to the breath. It is by far the 
| best 
TOOTH POWDER, 
and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances. 
Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 


| the original and only genuine. 


ODONTO 





OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





Established upwards of Half a Century. 


WERTHEIMER, LEA & CO., 
ENGLISH & FOREIGN PRINTERS, 


CIRCUS PLACE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


Books, Newspapers, Magazines, Legal and Miscellaneous Printing of 
every description. Translations from and into various Languages. 








ADKIEL’S ALMANACK, 1884.—Circulation over 140,000. 

Contains Weather Predictions, Voice of the Stars, Horoscope of Gambetta, 

&c. Zadkiel foretold the Ischia Earthquake,—London: Cousins and Co., 3 York 
Street, Covent Garden. Price 63. 








SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND (0, 
NEW BOOKS NOW READY, 


DORE’S LAST GREAT WORK. 
The RAVEN. By Edgar Allan Poe. Illustrateg by 


Gustave Doré. With a Comment on the Poem by EpMunp Ctaneycp 
StepMaNn. The Volume contains 26 Full-page Engravings on Wood in the 
finest style of the Art, printed on imperial folio paper, and bound in 
extra, price £3 3s. 


FIFTY YEARS of CONCESSIONS to IRELAND: hej 
a Short History of the Remedial Measures passed by the British Par! 
for Ireland between the Years 1831 and 1881. By R. Barry O’Briey, of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Liw, Author of ‘* The Parliamentary st a 
the Irish Land Question.’’ Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. The Second Volume, 
completing the Work, is in preparation. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT, after acknowledging-the receipt of a copy of Mr. O'Brien's: 
work, says :—‘‘If men will read your history of the fifty years they will know 
more of Ireland, and may make more allowance for the present unhappy state of 
the relations between her and the more powerfulisland. I thank you for your 
pose in sending me your book. I hope it may be extensively read and prove 
useful,”” 

New Novel by the Author of ‘“‘ The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor.’ 
Now ready, in 3 vols., at all Libraries, 


A SEA QUEEN. By W. Clark Russell. 3 vols. crow 
8vo, 31s 6d. 

The Daily Telegraph says:—‘*Mr. Clark Russell lets the heroine of his latest 
novel, ‘A Sea Queen,’ speak for herself, and a charming tale she has to tell usof 
the sea and its brave and hardy sailors and infinitely varying aspects. As in the 
case of ‘The Lady Mand,’ and the half-dozen other fascinating works from the 
same pen, the author makes at once for his adopted element, and we are h: 
through the first fifteen pages when we plunge into all the excitement, so ski 
conjured up......‘A Sea Queen” lacks none of that vigour and force which have 
‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor’ and ‘A Sailor’s Sweetheart’ household wonis 
wherever a kindly feeling is entertained for ‘ poor Jack’ and his hard life affogt, 
anes Every page of this new book is fresh and charming, full of fine thonght ang 
abundant observation, and we cannot give it higher praise than to say it is 
of a place beside the capital sea stories from the same source which have p 


The St, James’s Gazette says :—‘‘ A very moving story......An autobiographical 
narrative related from dictation and edited by the gentleman whose name a) 
upon the title-page, and than whom there is none living, as experience would lead 
one to think, better calculated to do justice to the task. e evidently has the 
sea in his blvod...... The narrative is written with great vigour, picturesq 
knowledge, and sympathy, and when occasion offers, with much droliery.” 


SHAKESPEARE.— The RIVERSIDE SHAKESPEARE, 
Edited by RicHarp GRANT WHITE. 3 vols. crown 8vo0, cloth, gilt top, £1 16, 
(A Large-paper Edition has also been printed, of which only a few copies are 
forsale. 6 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, £3 3s.) . 

An entirely New Edition of Shakespeare’s complete works, edited by Mr. White, 
who is recognised both in England and America as one of the most acute, dis- 
criminating, and competent of Shakespeare scholars, It will be printed from 
new electrotype plates, and is intended to be the best and handsomest inex, 
Edition of Skakespeare ever produced in this country. The excellent edit 
work of Mr. White will commend it to scholarly readers, while its beautiful typo- 
graphy ard comparatively small cost will secure for it a multitude of intelligent 
readers all over the country. 

Vol, I. contains the COMEDIES. 

Vol. II. contains the HISTORICAL PLAYS and POEMS. 

Vol, III. contains the TRAGEDIES, 


Dedicated by Special Permission to the Right Hon. Earl Duff erin, K.0.B, 
“QUR SCEPTRED ISLE” and ITS WORLD-WIDE 


EMPIRE. By ALEXANDER MacponaLp. Small post 8vo, cloth, 33 6d, 
The NEW NOVEL, now ready, at all the Libraries. 
A TOURIST IDYL; MILLY and the Q.C.: in Monotone 


A Novelette without a Hero, &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 213. 


ROMANTIC STORIES of the LEGAL PROFESSION. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. A New Edition, 


with 138 Original Woodcuts by Browne. Engraved by J. D. Cooper. 
post 8vo, cloth, 33 6d; gilt edges, 43. 


WHITTIER’S BAY of SEVEN ISLANDS. Printed on 


hand-made paper, bound in parchment, 2s 6d. 


WHITTIER (LIFE of). By R. A. Underwood. Crown 


8yvo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


The NEW ADDITIONS to LOW’S STANDARD 6s 
NOVELS ave— 
W. CLARK RUSSELU’S LITTLE LOO. 
a, °- H. RIDDELL’S DAISIES and BUTTERCUPS. A Novel of the Upper 
hames. 
Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL’S ALARIC SPENCELEY. 
Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL’S The SENIOR PARTNER, 


PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION. 


New Work by the Author of “The Head Hunters of Borneo.” ; 

TEMPLES and ELEPHANTS; or, Narrative of a Journey of Exploration 
through Upper Siam and Lao. By Cart Bock. With Coloured Plates and 
numerous Woodcuts. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 

ROBIN HOUD. The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood of Great Renown, ia 
Nottinghamshire. Written and Itlustrated by Howarp Prte. Numerous 
Full-page and other Illustrations, Imperial 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. 

PETER the GREAT (The LIFE of). By Evaene Scuorter, Author o 
“Turkestan.” 2 vols. demy 8vo, 323, 

COOK (DUTTON)—On the STAGE. Studies of Theatrical History and the 
Actor's Art. By the late Durron Coox, Author of “A Book of the Play, 
&c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 24°. ; 

QUEEN VICTORIA, her Girlhood and Womanhood. Told for Girls, by Guat 
GREENWOOD. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 

New Volume of Poems by Rev. E. H. BickERSsTETH. 

BICKERSTETH (E. H.)—‘FROM YEAR to YEAR;” or, Original Hymns for 
all the Sundays and Holy Days of the Church. 16mo, uniform with “ Yestet 
day, To-day, and For Ever,” with red border lines, cloth, 33 6d. 

GEORGE ELIOT: a Critical Study of her Life, Writings, and Philosophy. By 
GEORGE WILLIS Cooke. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 61. 

LA FORTUNINA. A Novel. By Mra. Comyns Carr. In 3 vols. f 

KNIGHT (E. J..\—The CRUISE of the ‘FALCON.’ A Voyage to the Pacific iaa 
30-ton Yacht. Map and numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8v0, 248. | 

FORTUNES MADE in BUSINESS : a Series of Original Sketches. Biographies! 
and Anecdotic, from the Recent History of Industry and Commerce. 
Various Writers. 2 vols. in demy 8vo, containing about 700 piges and 
Portraits, £1 12s, 

*TWIXT FRANCE and SPAIN; or,a Spring in the Pyrenees. By E. Eawest 
BriproveH. Illustrat’ons by Gustave Doré, and additional Sketches by Miss 
Blunt, ard 2 Maps, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 73 6d. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTOS, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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CRAMER’S 
NEW PIANOFORTES, 


FROM TEN GUINEAS. 


J. B. CRAMER and CO., by new mechanical appliances, 
e recently added to their Factory, combine in their INSTRUMENTS 
durability and moderate cost with great power, purity of tone, and gencral 
excellence, 

Fonr Octaves (Table’, portable and never requires tuning 


( ... 10 Guineas, 
Five Octaves BO a a 


” 


” (Studio)... eee He ww a site .. from ls ,, 
From £1 11s 6d per quarter on Three-Years’ System. 

” (Yacht), with closing keyboard, in pine case ia ee 20 i“ 

” ” in American walnut case... wa oan ee 22 ~ 

” pas inoakcase... Bot sem on 24 os 

” ss in black-and-gold case _ <i 


" = pee Me 
From £2 2s per quarter on Three- Years’ System. 
Seven Octaves, in pine and other cases, from 25 guineas, 
From £2 7s 6d per quarter on Three-Years’ System. 
Nothing supplied but what is of the highest and most satisfactory quality, 
Exchanged any time within Three Months without loss to the Purchaser. 


J. B. CRAMER and CO., 


LONDON : Regent Street, W. ; Bond Street, W. ; Moorgate Street, E.C. ; High 
Street, Notting Bill; W. LIVERPOOL: Church Street. And of their Agents at 
BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, BELFAST, GLASGOW, and EDINBURGH ; and the 

ipal Musicsellers throughout the United Kingdom, 





THE NEW SIXPENNY ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE. 


No. II., November, now ready, price Sixpence. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


“Tt is undoubtedly the best of sixpenny illustrated magazines.”—Atheneum. 

“A very excellent return for sixpence...... There has never been seen anything 
like it for the money.” — World. 

“* People are accustomed to expect a good deal for sixpence, but this should 
satisfy the most exigeant.’’—Standard, 

“Tt marks an epoch in the history of periodicals. It offers to the million a 
combination of the best in art and literature.”—Journal of Education, 

“It is wonderfully cheap, and it is'good...... In all respects most excellent.”— 
St. James's Gazette. 





CONTENTS. 
R. W. MACBETH, A.R.A.—The MILLER’S COURTSHIP. 


Engraved by O. Lacour. See 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


In the FENS. With Ilustrations by R. W. Macbeth, 
tte Ae ee 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


AUSTIN DOBSON.—The BANQUETING HOUSE and OLD 
WHITEHALL. With Illustrations. See 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


BERNARD H. BECKER.—BRASS WORK at 
BIRMINGHAM. With Illustrations. : See 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 























J. H. SHORTHOUSE.—The LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER 


MARK. A Spiritual Romance. See 


THEENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


T. H. HUXLEY, P.R.S.—OYSTERS and the OYSTER 
QUESTION. (Coneluded.) W-th Illustrations. See 








THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE —The ARMOURER’S 


PRENTICES. Chapters III.-IV. See 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


No. II., NOVEMBER, now ready, price Sixpence. 

















MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London. 


SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
IN STOCKS AND SHARES. 


WwiTH A MINIMUM RISK. 


EXPLANATORY BOOK, JUST PUBLISHED, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
ON APPLICATION. 








Operators in Stock-Exchange Securities should test this System, 
by which Lance Prorits are realised, and the possibility of 
Loss is reduced to a Minimum. 

READ OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Special Weekly & Monthly Report sent regularly, on application. 


W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 


Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 





SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 

eS ADAPTED SPECTACLES are the cause 

of most cases of blindness and defective vision. Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
Oculist Optician, la OLD BOND STREET, has made the Adaptation of Spectacles 
his especial and scle study for upwards of 30 years. Sir JULIUS BENEDICT 
writes :—‘‘I have tried the principal Opticians in London without success, but 
the spectacles you have adapted suit admirably. The clearness of your glasses, 
as compared with others, is really surprising.” Similar testimonials from Earl 
Lindsay, F. D. Dixon Hartland, Esq., M.P., Thomas Cook, Esq., the well-known 
Tourist Agent, &c.—Pamphlet containing valuable suggestions, post free. 
City Branches—6 POULTRY, and 22 FENCHURCH STREET. 








URHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 


AY SCHOOL 


GIRLS, ATIONAL INDIAN 
ASSOCIATION.—A MEETING on “MEDICAL 


for 


NEWCASTLE-UPON.-TYNE. 
An APPOINTMENT will be made to the Office of 


PRINCIPAL of the Durham College of Science, at | 


Newcastle-upon-T ne, on or about November 22nd. 
The Principal wili also be Professor of Mathematics. 
_ salary will be £700 a year, with the addition of 


Testimonials to be forwarded to THEO. WOOD 
BUNNING, Esq., Durham College of Science, New- 
¢astle-upon-Tyne, on or before November 13th. 


Gikus’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Head Mistress,—Miss STOCKER. 
Funds to the amount of £410 per annum available 
for Scholarships at the Universities. School Fees, 12 
and 15 guineas per annum. Boarding-house, 11 





14 Nottingham Place. W. 

Miss HILL and Miss OCTAVIA HILL, assisted by 
Seachers of Special Subjects, RECEIVE a Few DAY 
PUPILS to joia their Regular School Course, which is 
| so arranzed as to prepare for the Cambridge Local 
| Examinations. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON, DERBY- 
SHIRE.—BOARDING-SCHOOL for LADIES, 
conducted by Miss GEDDES. Indian Children would 
here find a bright, happy home. Ladies wishful to 
prepare for the Higher Uuiversity Examinations 
received. 








LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE | 


HOTEL, with the beautiful coast and inland 
scenery of North Devon, so attractive at this season, 


eld, Manningham; Principal, Miss SHARPE. | 250 Rooms, Table d’Héte 6 to 8 o’clock, at separate 


Next TERM begins SEPTEMBER 18th 


| tables.—Address, the MANAGER, 


\ 


WOMEN for INDIA” will be HELD on MONDAY, 
October 29th, 4 p.m, at 1 Adam Street, Adelphi. 
Surgeon-General HUNTER, M.D., F.R.C.P., will take 
the Chair. Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., Dr. Frances 
Hoggan, Mr. Kittredge, of Bombay, Miss Beilby, Dr. 
Francis (formerly Principal of the Caleutta Medical 
College), and others interested, are expected to 
address the Meeting. No cards required. 
C. A. MANNING, Hon. Sec. 


| A OIRA COLLEGE for LADIES. 
| BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH, late of Moira House Ladies’ 
School, Addiscombe, Croydon. 
‘rhe house is spacious and most healthily situated. 
Prospectuses on application, 
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HELTENHAM COLLEGE. 
WANTED, to commence work in January, 1884, 
a SCIENCE MASTER, to TEACH and superintend the 
teaching of CHEMISTRY and HE Commencing 
Salary, per annum. Testimonials, which must 
show that the Candidate, besides a thorough know- 
ledge of these subjects, possesses also strong 
disciplinary and organising powers, are to be sent 
before November 18 to the Rev. H. KYNASTON, D.D., 
The College, Cheltenham. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— 
An ENGINEER, with large connection and 
ractice in electricity and electric lighting both in 
ngland and abroad, is willing to RECEIVE a 
PUPIL. A young Gentleman of good education and 
fond of scientific research would find this an excellent 
opportunity. A premium required. — Address, 
** ENGINEER,” care of Messrs. Walker and Co., 
Advertising Agents, 27 Throgmorton Street, E.C. 








O CAPITALISTS and OTHERS 
REQUIRING SAFE INVESTMENT.— 
WANTED, THREE GENTLEMEN, with not less 
than £5,000 each, to JOIN OTHERS contributing 
similar amounts, for the purpose of carrying out a 
thoroughly SOUND UNDERTAKING. There is no 
possibility of risk, and the minimum profit will be 
30 per cent. No financial agents emp'oyed as inter- 
mediaries, Commun‘cation is direct with the parties 
immediately interested, and the fullest investigation 
is solicited. Principals or their solicitors only treated 
with.—Further particulars on application to Me srs. 
CHAMPION, ROBINSON, and POOLE, Solicitors, 
Moira Chambers, Ironmonger Lane, E.C. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LIVERPOOL. 

Applications are invited for the CHAIR of MATHE- 
MATICS. Stipend of the Professor will be £375 per 
annum, together with two-thirds of the fees 
of Students, the total stipend being guaranteed not to 
fall short of £400. The Professor will be required to 
commence his duties on January 7th, 1884.—Applica- 
tions, with testimonials, to be forwarded to the 
REGISTRAR, on or befure December Ist. 





ONDON HOSPITAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL for NURSES, Whitechapel, E. 

The NURSING LECTURES are given every 
WEDNESDAY, at 8 p.m. 

The First Course, on “The General Details of 
Nursing,” by Miss Liickes, Matron to the Hospital, 
commenced in August. 

Second Course, on ‘Elementary Anatomy and 
Sargical Nursing,” by Frederick Treves, E:q., 
F.R.C.S., Assistant-Surgeon to the Hospital, com- 
mencing November 7th, 1883. 

hird Course, on “Elementary Physiology and 
Medical Nursing,” by A. Ernest Sansom, Esq., M.D., 
F.R.C.P., Physician to the Hosp‘tal, commencing in 
March, 1884, 

A limited number of Ladies admitted, on payment 
of half-a-guinea for each Course.—Apply to the 
MATRON. A. H. HAGGARD, 

Secretary. 





HE COLLEGE HALL of RESID- 
ENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS in LONDON, 
1 Byng Place, Gordon Square, c'ose to University 
College. The Commi:tee will be able to receive 13 
Students in the adjoining house, No.2 Byng Place, at 
the commencement of the January Term, 1884. 
Applications for admissioa to Le made to the 
Principal, Miss Grove. 
ANNIE L. BROWNE, Hon. Sec. 


HYSICAL SCIENCE. 


Special Advantages for the STUDY of BOTANY, 
GEVLOGY, BIOLOGY, and CHEMISTRY are 
offered by a Practival Teacher in a Select Ladies’ 
School in North Wales, to earnest Students not under 
the age of 17.—For terms, &., apply to “A. R.,’”’ 
Fernbrcok, Penmaenmawr, North Wales. 








{HELTENHAM LADIES’ 
COLLEGE. 

The PFARCE SCHOLARSHIP, value £30 per 
Annum, and tenable for Three Years by the Daughter 
of an Officer in the Army, is VACANT. 

— the PRINCIPAL or SECRETARY before 
November Ist. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 








LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years, 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin, It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanses 
from Dundriff ; Restores when fa'ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Cu.iuses Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
S| all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 63, aud LIls. 

Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
es PYRETICSALINE 


In Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, and 
Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and iuvigora- 





ting to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 








ITY of LONDON BONDS. 
DISCHARGE and RENEWAL of BONDS 
FALLING DUE in the YEAR 1884, 

In obedience to an ORDER of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the CORPORATION of LONDON, I do 
hereby GIVE NOTICE to the holders, registered or 
otherwise, of City Bonds, which mature within the 
ensuing year, 1854, as follows :— 

(1.) That the Bonds re’erred to in the FIRST 
Schedule hereto will be paid off (out of funds specially 
applicable to such purposes) absolutely and without 
option of renewal, at the dates at which they 
respcctively mature. 

2.) That the Bonds referred to in the SECOND 
Schedule hereto will also be paid off at the dates of 
their maturity respectively, but that an OPTION i; 
given to the holders of such Bonds to renew the 
Loans severally secured for a period of TEN YEARS 
from the date which they severally fall due, by Bonds 
to carry interest at the rate of £3 10s per cent. per 
annum, 

Holders of Bonds desiring to avail themselves of this 
option of renewal must signify to me their agreement 
thereto, and bring their Bonds for marking to this 
Office, ON or BEFORE MONDAY, the THIRTY- 
FIRST of DECEMBER NEXT, 

The Loans renewed under these options will be for 
the like purposes and on the same securities as the 
existing Bunds respectively, interest being payable, 
as at present, by means of Coupons at the BANK of 
ENGLAND, negotiable through any Banker, 


SCHEDULE I. 
Bonds to be paid off absolutely. 
Bonds issued under the: Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act, 1869, for con- 
structing the Foreign Cattle Market 
for the Metropolis, maturing on 
January 25th, 1884, viz. :— 
Part of Bond for £10,000, No. 3..... . £5,000 
2 Bonds for £10,000 each, Nos.6and7 20,000 
—— 25,000 
Bonds issued for the building of the 
New City of London School, maturing 
June Ist, 1884, viz. :— 
41 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos.1to41 41,000 
1 Bond, No. 42, for...........ssee-seeee 500 


Bonds issued under the Holborn 
Valley Improvement Act, 1864, and 
maturing July 1st, 1884, viz. :— 

62 Bonds for £1,000 each, No3. 1,208 

to 1,231 and 1,592 to 1,629 ......... 62,000 
19 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 1,232 

to 1,243 and 1,630 to 1,636............ 9,500 
15 Bonds for £100 each, Nos, 1,244 

to 1,250 and 1,637 to 1,644 ......... 1,500 


Bonds issued under the Metage on 
Grain (Port of London) Act, 1870, and 
maturing July Ist, 1884, viz, :— 

10 Bonds for £1,009 each, Nos. 262 
to 271 





Bond issued under the Act for re- 
building Blackfriars Bridge, and 
maturing July 28th, 1884, viz. :— 

BOs NO ROR sy iscsavocsecssceveeers Aiwvaeveeeisay oa 





SCHEDULE II. 
Bonds maturing in 1834 with an option of renewal 
as above. 
Bonds issued under the London 
Central Markets Act, 1875, maturing 
on April Ist, 1884, viz. :— 
111 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 1 
to 91, and 381 to 400 
68 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 92 to 
151, and 401 to 408 
105 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 152 to 
251, and 409 to 413.......... are 10,500 


111,000 





155,500 
Bonds i-sued under the Act for pro- 
viding the Metropolitian Cattle 
Market, Islington, and maturing on 
April Ist, 1884, viz. :— 
16 Bonds for £1,0)0 each, Nos. 660 
16,000 


682 ° 3,500 
6 Bonds for £100 each, Nos, 683 to 

688 ..... WrancankescractucnensrasCostinex 600 
Bonds iss’ under the same Act, 
and maturing on April 5th, 1884, 


viz:— 
10 Bonds for £1.00 each, Nos. 689 
to 693 


to 675 
7 Bonds for £500 each, Nos, 676 ‘0 
o> 





10,060 
2,500 





703 
5 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 704 
WD WS cssccascxyosnalscrovangecousvesssbes 500 
Bonds issued under the same Act, 
and maturing October 5th, 1884, 


viz, :— 
5 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos, 709 
to 713 


5,000 
14,000 


sssdepatusuncusudivenbaporscveveiees 1,000 
— _ 53,100 
Bonds issued for the purposes of the 
London Central Fruit, Vegetable. and 
Flower Market (now London Central 
Fish Market) Loan of £70,000, matur- 
ing on July Ist, 1884, renewable un er 
Act of 1882, viz. :— 
70 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 1 
to 


70,000 
| avabenvel . £278,600 
Farther information, if needed, will be furnished 


at this Department. 
BENJAMIN SCOTT, 
Chamberlain. 
Chamber of London, Guildhall, 
October ,» 1883. 





ee 


CCIDENTS !—64 CORNHTI 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
Wise Men Insure against their Cost! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
RAILWAY metry ttl 7 
’ ASSURAN 
the Oldest and Seek Semel a 
e lest an 28: mpany, insuring Against 
Accidents of al + gy 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £250,000, 
MopERaTe PrREmMIvuMs, . 
Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER Fiyz Years, 


£1,840, 
= HAS BEEN PAID 48 | COMPENSATION, 
© the r Rail tions 
Soul lente, wide: te 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Crogg, 
Head Office—64 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 


a PRE. 
UN FIRE and LIFE OFFIORS 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Chari 1 
8.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), w 
FIRE. Eatablished 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 
LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low r; 
wd lives. Large Bonuses. Tomediaie Bettlont 
of Claims: 


= IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
" —— . . 
msurances against Loss an i i 
effected in all parts of the World, Lean 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber, 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary, 
HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine, 
Capital Fully Subscribed ... ... —... £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up.., prs: we vai se 
Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed a | 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,077,000) 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.0, 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 

IRKBECK BAN K-— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prace 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
. No commission char; for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Cironlar 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 

application. FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 

Established 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... 1 . £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund as ose ove j 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
er at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. ‘ 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 


1876. 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878, 
FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AT SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION, 1879. 

TAREE PRIZE MEDALS AT CORK EXHIBITION, 


1883, 

This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supp! 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 

_MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
_Bold by all Chemists, a 1s 4d and 2s 94 por bos 
OSES.—Cut Roses, 2s 6d, Carnations, 
23 per dozen; Mignonette, Violets, &e., OF 
mixed flowers, 23 per box, are sent post free on r' vif 
of Evglish stamps or P.0.0. direct.—Mr. LO 
NEII, Gardener at Beaulieu, near Nice, France. 
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Just published, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
HE BOOK of JOB. Anew 


‘ti Revised Translation, with E says on 
’ ae aaa bo, by G. H. Bateson WricuHt, iA. 
n’8 Coll., Oxford, Head Master of the Govern- 
br Central School, Hong Kong. 
WILLIAMS and Noraate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
nt Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick, 
Street, Edinburgh. 
Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
WATTS on MA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
fal Method of Caring these Diseases. By Rosert 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.8.L., F.C.S., &. . 
‘London: 0. MitcHBLt and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street ; and SimpPxin and Co, Stationers’ Hall 








Just published, ¥ 
“TLOWERS with ROOTS,” and 
other Short Sermons and Allegories for 
ildren. Simply told, by R: v. Joun Crorts, Vicar 
Dalton, Wigan. Bound in fancy cloth, with kront's- 
c price 23 6d. ‘‘ Full of apt illustrations and 
con enforcements of the duties of life.’’— 
publishers’ Circular. GRirFITH and Farran, London; 
PHILLIPSON and GoLpER, Chester. 


ESSONS in PERSPECTIVE of 
LEONARDO DA VINCI.—See the BUILDER 
4d, by post, 44d).—Also for Illustrations of London 
pa rehitecture ; Chancel Screen, St. Leonards ; 
the Church of Gross St. Martin, Cologne; the 
Qssington’’ Coffee Tavern; a Bit of Hampton 
Court—Proposed Harbours of Refuge—Latest Dis- 
coveries in Palestine—Queer Clients—Iwo-penn’orth 
at the Victoria Coffee Hall, &c.—No. 46 Catherine 
Street, and alll Newsmen. 


STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackERar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCTA- 

SION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 

edto send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 

toy permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 

enreceipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 

of 10s yer 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 

Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westiainster, to 

whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 

Fands of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 

Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, 8.W. 


_— & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 











GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, Limited, 135 NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON. 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Arrangements have been made for the Carriage of Books at specially low rates. 
Country Subscribers, by sending a minimum deposit of 5s to the Librarian, can have 
the Cost of Carriage TO and FROM the Subscriber’s residence Prepaid in London. 











Country Subscriptions from 
TWO GUINEAS a Year, for the Weekly Exchange of FIVE VOLUMES. Boxes lent gratis. 


Town Subscriptions from 
ONE GUINEA a Year, for Daily Exchange of TWO VOLUMES. 
£1 15s 6d a Year, for THREE VOLUMES, with Weekly Delivery. 








DOULTON AND CO, LAMBETH, S.E., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GLAZED CERAMIC WARE, 
OPEN PORTABLE STOVES, 
OPEN FIREPLACES, 
MANTELPIECES, FENDERS, 


HEART H-TIt & @, &c. 





A SPECIAL SHOW-ROOM RECENTLY FITTED UP AT THE WORKS— 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, S.E. 





OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 





aloud MEATS. Also, 


FiSs2NCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





PURTLE SOUP, andJELLY, andother 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


Brvant AND wf yen 








BRANT AND M**5 ere 


BRANT AND were ae 





Gold Medal, Paris. "Medals: Sydney, 
Melbourne, Christchurch, N.Z. 





FRY’S!qyRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 
PURE COCOA ONLY. 
COCOA RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


** Strictly | aay re ode W. Stoddart, 
F.L.C., F.0.8., City Analyst, Bristol. 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


HoLLoway’s PILLS are strongly 
recommended to all persons who are much 
reduced in power and conditior, whose stomachs are 
Weak, and w: ose nervesareshattered. The beneficial 
effects of these Pills will be perceptible after a few 
days’ trial, though a more extended course may be 
Tequired to re-establish perfect health. Holloway’s 
medicine acts on the organs of digestion, and ind 
pe regularity in the stomach, liver, pancreas, 
and kidneys, This treatment is both safe and certain 
in] result, and is thoroughly consistent with observa- 
tion, experience, and common-sense. Tho purification 
of the blood, the removal of all noxious matter from 
= Secretions, and the excitement of gentle action in 

@ bowels, are the sources of the curative powers of 
Holloway’s Pills, 














KINAHAN’S Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 





WHISKY. |The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


| 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. *,* In use in most households throughout the 

Kingdom, 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 














COLDS 


SEASONABLE DELICACY FOR LUNCHEON, DINNER, AND SUPPER. 
5 
BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, OR BAKED PUDDING. 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 

A pure Solution. ea 
D | N N e F Oo R D y S For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 
M A G N E S | A Safest aperient for delicate 

7 Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 
DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 
ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
3 
DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 

Which, ifjused on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. ‘Tv open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Uhemists, 2; 9d abottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs, F, Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 
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SOCIETY FOR 


PROMOTING 


CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 


NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





DIOCESAN HISTORIES. 

This Series, which will embrace, when completed, every Diocese in England 
and Wales, will furnish, it is expected, a perfect library of English Ecclesiastical 
History. 

“They contain much valuable information...... Their contents should be found 
useful by all.’’—Times. 

NEW VOLUME. 


LICHFIELD. By the Rev. W. Brresrorp. 
Map, cloth boards, 2s 61. 


Feap. 8vo, with 


The following Volumes have been already published :— 
WORCESTER. By the Rev. I. Grecory Suitn, M.A., Vicar 
of Great Malvern; and the Rev. Purpes Onstow, M.A., Rector of Upper 
Sapey. With Map, feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 33 61, 
*' We heartily recommend the book.” —Graphic. 


CHICHESTER. By the Rev. W. R. W. Srernens, M.A., 
Rector of Woolbeding. With Map and Plan, feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 
“Ts a model of what such books should be.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


DURHAM. By the Rev. J. L. Low. With Map and Plan, 
feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 23 6d. 
“The Soc'ety for Promoting Christian Knowledge is doing a goo work in issuing 
the handy serie: of ‘Diocesan Histories,’ to which Mr. Low has now made so 
excellent a contributicn.’’—Academy. 


PETERBOROUGH. By the late Rev. G. A. Pootn, M.A., 
Rector of Winwick, near Rugby. With Map, feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 
**Is very well done.”—Morning Post. 


CANTERBURY. By the Rev. R. C. Jenxrns, Rector and 
Vicar of Lyminge, Hon. Canon of Canterbury. With Map, fcap. 8vo, cloth 
boards, 33 6d. 

“Ts written with much antiquarian and scholarly care, which in Canterbury 
finds a rich field, and yet with admirable lucidity.”’—British Quarterly Review. 
SALISBURY. By the Rev. W. H. Jones, Vicar of Bradford- 

on-Avon, With Map and Plan of the Cathedral. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s 6d. 

“Tt is marvellous how much valuable and interesting matter Canon Jones ha3 
managed to get into this small book.’’—Literary Churchman. 


OXFORD. By the Rev. E. Feap. 8vo, with 
Map, cloth boards, 23 6d. 
“There can only be one opinion—and that a high one—as to the general manner 
in which Mr. Marshall has performed his task.’’—Academy. 


YORK. By the Rev. Canon Ornspy, M.A., F.S.A. Feap. 8vo, 
with Map, cloth boards, 3s 61. 


“Evideatly well acquainted with the subject he has in hand.’’—Saturday 
Review. *,* Others in preparation. 


MarsHAlLt. 





THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE, 


A Set of Works designed to present the chief races of Europe as they ¢ 
out * eo ae gen Rn light —— by their earliest record 
words. The Literature dealt with covers a period stretching from j 
until the Middle Ages. eee: 


SLAVONIC LITERATURE. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 23 6d. 
*,* Others in preparation. 


HEROES OF LITERATURE, 


ENGLISH POETS. A Book for Young Readers. By Jony 


Dennis, Author of “Studies in English Literature,” &. Crown 8¥o, cloth 
boards, 4s. *,* Others in preparation. : 


EARLY CHRONICLERS OF EUROPE, 

The object of this Series is to bring readers face to face with the Sources of 
Early European History, and thus enable them to obtain a more intelligent gragp 
of the subject than can be had from second-hand compilations. 

ITALY. By Uco Barzani. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4g, 


“Its literary merits are very considerable.”—Scotsman. 


ENGLAND. By James Gairpyer, Author of “The Life ang 
Reign of Richard IIL,’ &. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s, 
“The book is well and thoroughly done, and makes a very valuable addition to 
the stock of historic manuals.””—Atheneum. 
FRANCE. By Gustave Massoy, B.A., Univ. Gallic, Assistant. 
Master and Librarian of Harrow School, &. Cloth boards, 4s. 
* Full of exceedingly interesting and valuable matter.”’—Guardvan. 
*,* Others in preparation. 


OPTICS WITHOUT MATHEMATICS. By the Rev. T. W, 


Wess, M.A., F.R.A.S., Prebendary of Here‘ord Cathedral. With Diagrams 
post 8vo, cloth boards, ls 6d. 


PICTORIAL ARCHITECTURE of the BRITISH ISLES, 


With about 150 Illustrations. Letterpress by the Rev. H. H. Brsxop, Royal 
4to, cloth boards, 4s. 


JACKANAPES. By Jutrana Horatia Ewine. With Seventeen 
Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott. Small 4to, paper cover, ls. 


BLUE and RED; or, The Discontented Lobster. By J, 


H. Ewine. With Illustrations by André, printed in Colours. Ornamentg} 
paper boards, 33 6d. 


A SERIES of VERSE BOOKS for CHILDREN. By J, 
H. Ewrne, Author of ‘* Brothers of Pity,’’ &. Illustrated by André. Smal} 
4to, ornamental paper bindinz, each 1s. 

A SWEET LITTLE DEAR, 
THREE LITTLE NEST-BIRDS. 
OUR GARDEN. 


By W. R. Morrmi, Ma 


A SOLDIER’S CHILDREN. 
MASTER FRITZ. 
THE DOLL’S WASH. 


London: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, Charing Cross, W.C.; 43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; 26 ST. GEORGE’S PLACE, 
S.W.; and 185 NORTH STREET, Brighton. 





MR. PERCY GREG’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s. 


WITHOUT 


Negative Science and Natural Ethics. 


By PERCY GREG, Author of “The Devil’s Advocate,” <c. 


“Mr. Greg’s speculative works are always worth study, and this certainly not the least of them. 
powerful and instructive book for the doubter to read, and the author has given us many discussions of great 


subtlety and depth.’”’—Spectator. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 








TWO NEW NOVELS, BY TWO NEW WRITERS. 





In 3 vols., at all Libraries, 


Pp A R D O N 





THE GREAT SOCIAL NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 


In 3 vols., at all Libraries, 


a we NAME Is 


By a NEW WRITER. 





London: J. and R. MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street. 


GoD: 


TRUTH. 


A New Novel of Great Political and Social Importance. 


F. V. WHITE AND CO.’S 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE 
LIBRARIES, 
ONLY a VILLAGE MAIDEN. 
2vols. By Lady Constance ma oni 


PEERESS and PLAYER. 3 vols, 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 

ONLY an ACTRESS. 3 vols. By 
Epita Stewart Drewry. 

FORBIDDEN to MARRY. 83 vols, 
By Mrs. G. LinnakEvs Banks. 

WAS it WORTH the COST? 83 vols 
By Mrs. Ertoart. 


SELECT NOVELS, 
vol., cloth, 3s 64 each, 


In 1 
FRIENDS and LOVERS. 
By Annie THomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 


It isa 


B D A [Just ready, 


By A. M. HOPKINSON, Author of “ Waiting.’’ 


FACING the FOOTLIGHTS. 


By Fiorence Marryat. 
In Picture Boards, 23, 
PHYLLIDA. 
By FLORENCE MaRrYAT, [Just ready, 


F. V. WHITE and CO., 
31 Southampton Street, S.rand. 


(Immediately, 





Now ready, crown 8vo, price 23 6d; post free, 2s 9d, 


HERE AND THERE IN GODS 


GARDEN. 
By FIDELIA. 
London : J. T. HAYES, 13 Henrietta Street, Covent 


Garden, 


A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS. 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 


Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


SAUCE 


MUTINY, 
And of the Distu-bances which accompanied it 
among the Civil Population, 
By T. R. E. HOLMES. 
With 2 Maps and 6 Plans, Appendices, and a Copious 
Index, 21s. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 





In 2 vols., price 15s. 
HISTORY of the IRISH PEOPLE. 
By W. A. O'Conor, B.A. 
‘*Frequently brilliant, sometimes profound,”— 
Manchester Guardian, 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
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—— 
cGHAPMAN AND HALL’S SEELEY AND CO/S 


NEW BOOKS. LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 























Shortly. 
me FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW,| an ENGLISH VERSION of the ECLOGUES 
f VIRGIL. By the late S P. 5 i s i 
FOR NOVEMBER. Author, Fourteen Copper-plates, columbier a A gills doth — 
. paper Edition, wi roofs of the Plates, £5 53. 
Edited by T. H. 8S. ESCOTT. N.B.—The Large-Paper Edition was all subscribed within a few days after the 





pupicat ProgramMe.—IV. The Agricultural Labourer. publication of the book was announced. 

fas Brsr0RATION in Eaypr. By A. Beaman. Just published. 

goon UNIVERSITIES: THEIR FRIENDS AND Fors. By Profesor John Nicol. ETCHINGS in BELGIUM. By Ernest 
pasainn’s VINDICATION. By Archibald Forbes. GeorGe. New Edition, on hand-made paper, 30 Plates, imperial 4to, price 
{Mowe Iv CONNEMARA, By Samuel Laing, M.P. £1 1s, cloth. 







In December. 


fuscrions OF THE Future. By J. E. Gorst, Q.C., M.P. F 
ax PoutricaL. ConvITION OF Spars. By Sefior Don Lanreano Figuerola. The PORTFOLIO, for 1883. With numerous 







porrs or TO-Day. By W. L. Courtney, Etchings. Half-morocc», price £2 2s; cloth, gilt edges, price £1 15s; Large- 
[guLAND AND THE Tory Party. By T. M. Healy, M.P. paper Edition (50 copies only), price £10. 
que TRUSTEESHIP oF THE Suez CanaL. By Charles Waring. In a few days 
axp Forrien Arrairs. 1, Politics. 2. Finance. » a 
- ROMAN LIFE in the DAYS of CICERO. 





Sketches draw. from his Letters. By Professor A. J. Cuurcn. With 


THE LIFE OF RIC HARD COBDEN. Coloured Illustrations, cloth, price 5s. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 







bs bbc STORIES from LIVE. Se wan se, | SeOmIES om VIGIL. Se 
ec dail — he STORY of the PERSIAN _ 5s. | STORIES from HOMER. 55. 
New Edition, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, 616 pp., 7s 64. STORIES of the EAST, from HEUO-| Tho STORY of the LAST’ DAYS of 
<nceieipiiaiini SJ IM. 336 


OTUS. 5s. JE 3 6d. 
STORIKS from the GREEK TRAGE- eg a TRUE TALE, from 


LACORDAIRE’S CONFERENCES. | 45s. UCIAN. 33 6d. 


Just published. 








Jesus Christ—God—God and Man. = == |SINTRAM and his COMPANIONS. By De 
& How Biition, ds 1 vel. crews S00, ts. (This day, LA Morte Fovguve. A New Translation. With numerous Illustrations by 
Heywood Sumner. Cloth, price 5s. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE HON. MRS. CHETWYND Shortly. 





“ ACE ALPOLE d hi le 
A MARC H. \ IO LET. HORA aul = bis FOL t= WOR aD. 


; Reynolds and Sir Thomas Lawrence, Cloth, price 63, 
By the Hon. Mrs. CHETWYND, Author of ‘The Datch Cousin.” *,* Also a Large-paper Edition, with Proofs of the Plates, price 123 6d. 
8 vols. crown 8vo. [This day. In a few days. 
IN COLSTON’S DAYS: a Story of Old 


NEW NOVEL BY CAPTAIN HAWLEY SMART. Bristol. By Mrs. MarsHatu. With Illustrations, cloth, price 53. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 


















HARD LINES. CONSTANTIA CAREW. 5:. BENVENUTA. 5:. [58 
agg 6 th al ea 5s. poy i TIMES. 
(Rp : 29 64 , ” The ROCHEMONTS. 53. NGLETON’S HEIR. 5s. 
By HAWLEY SMART, Author of “ Breezie Langton,” “At Fault,” &c. LADY ALICE. Se. SOANNA’S INHERITANCE. 53. 
3 vols. LIFE’S AFTERMATH. 5s. NOWADAYS. 5s. 
A LILY AMONG THORNS. 5s, Mrs. MAINWARING’S JOURNAL. 5s. 





———_—_———_— HEIGHTS and VALLEYS. 5s. BROTHERS and SISTERS. 5s 
HELEN’S DIARY. 5s. E RD'S E. 53. 
NEW NOVEL BY MRS. LEITH ADAMS. CHRISTABEL KINGSCOTE. 55. VIOLET DOUGLAS. 53. 


The OLD GATEWAY. 5s. MILLICENT LEGH. 5s. 


G E O EF F R E Y S T I R i, I N G. ** Very sound-hearted and sensible ta'es of modern life.” —Guardian, 
‘ Just published. 
Mrs, DAMS, Author of “ Aunt H ’s Foundling,” &c. : ° 
— = mer eum nopsy’s Founding” “°- The CITY in the SEA: Stories of the Old 
ore Vonetiaus. By the Author of “ Belt and Spur.” With Coloured Ilustrations, 
cloth, price 53. 








Third Thousand. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Strect. BELT and SPUR ‘~ Stori es of the Knights 
ROFESSOR HEER’S PRIMEVAL WORLD of |_, °f0ld. With S'xteen Illuminations, 5s 
SWITZERLAND, with Geological Map and 560 Illustrations. Edited by “ Avery high-class gift-book of the spirit-stirring kind.’’—Spectator. 
dames Herwoon, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.8. In 2 vols. 8vo, price 12s. Just published. 




















Landen: Lowoxare and Co. The PHARAOHS and THEIR LAND: 
i i 8 f Old Egyptian Lif d History. By E.B . With Col 
THE “A.B.C.” FOLIO}  *%,!7,22i0. 49%, olan he eee 
ORTS, RETAINS, and INDEXES, LETTERS, BILLS, or INVOICES in Shortly. 





a order, leaving every document immediately accessible and The C ABIN on the BE ACH. By M. E 


No springs, wires, or screws. Lilustration and particulars, post-free. 




















removable. 
CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 Merridale Street, Wolverhampton. Wiwncuester, Author of ‘‘A Nest of Sparrows.” With Illustrations, price 
53, cloth, 
ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. _ By the SAME AUTHOR. — 
—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. A NEST of SPARROWS. 3rd Edition, 5s. 
The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among UNDER the SHIELD. 2nd Edition, 53. 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns A WAYSIDE SNOWDROP. 33 6d 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By CHIRPS for the CHICKS, 2s 6d. 
philanthro poe ——, « “— poe a is Rooyen A aw among Just published 
women and children. (3) By day an night schools for boys and young men, ‘ 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By sanianah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the The SYLV. AN YE AR. By P. G. Hamerton. 
ee Sens Sie are, eee eek © seeioeas parochial crpenienticn, New Edition, with Eight Etchings, cloth, price 53. Alsoalarger Edition, with 
» W! 4 3, e 03. . 





for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 





20 plates, price 12s 6d. 





Just published. 








the eae ae. ———— for — £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the iety an vernment. 

Bryesiptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, CHAPTERS on ANIMALS. By P. G. 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, Hamerton. New Edition, with Eight Etchings, cloth, price 5s, Also a 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. larger Edition, with 20 Plates, price 12s 6d. 

C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. Now ready. 








“SPECTATOR,”| HEROES and KINGS. Stories from the 
Greek. By Professor A. J. Courcu. Small 16mo, cloth, price 1s 6d. 
Ninth Thousand, 





EADING CASES for the 


Price 2s 6d each. 












A S E 8 for BI NoODINRN G. 
C Price 23 6d each. SUN, MOON, and STARS. A Book on 
ew oe owe ev oa or Newsagent, or at the Office, ona ag a Beginners. By A. GiserNE. With Coloured Illustrations, 
Third Thousand, 
THE “MULTIPLEX ” COPYING PROCESS. | the WORLD’S FOUNDATIONS. Geology for 
NO WASHING-OFF. NO RE-MELTING. Beginners. By A. GisERNE. With Illustrations, price 5s, cloth, 






Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans, 
This process ha: been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have paid 


the Inventor £500 for the privilege of using it throughout all their Departments. 
Fall particulars post free.—C. FELLOWS, 4 Merridale Street, Wolverhampton. SEELEY and CO., 54 Fleet Street, London. 
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MESSRS. Wu. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Second Edition. This day is published. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE: an Autobiography. In 2 vols. 


post 8vo, with Portrait, price 21s. 
“Since Mr. Trevelyan told the story of his uncle’s life, there has been published in England no more 
genuine or more interesting record of a literary career than that unfolded in these volumes.’ —Suturday 





ew. 

“Tt is most interesting and delightful reiding......We can almost imagine we are once more chatting 
with the man.”—Times. : , , ¥ 

“Mr, Trollope never wrote anything more vivid or more graphic than the autobiography which has just 
been published.”—Pall Mall Gazette. : : ; 

“One of the first things that strikes the render is the entire unreserve with which the autobiography 
is written. He has opened his life to all the world, and the story will encourage many desponding toilers to 
persevere,’’—Morning Post, 


This day is publishe?. 


ALISON. By the Author of ‘“‘Miss Molly.” 3 vols. crown 


8vo, 25s 6d. 


The LIBRARY EDITION—Mr. STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY. 
This day is published. Part II., price 2s, 


DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Pronouncing, 


Etymological, and Explanatory, embracing Scientific and other Terms, numerous Familiar Terms, and 
a Copious Selection of Old English Words. To which are appended Lists of Scripture and other Proper 
Names, Abbreviations, and Foreign Words and Phrases. By the Rev. Jamrs StormMontH, Author of 
“‘ Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language for Schools and Colleges,” &. The 
Pronunciation carefully revised by the Rev. P. H. Puetp, M.A. Cantab. 


To be completed in TWELVE MONTHLY PARTS. 


This day is published. Fourth Edition. 


ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence Oliphant. 


complete in 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


Illustrated, 


* Brilliant and delightful...... The book is one which everybody will greedily read and greatly almire, It 
is the outcome of singular originality and independence...... It contains en ugh to equip a score of ordinary 
novelists for the production of a score of extraordinary novels.’’—Atheneum. 

“May be characterised as a novel of a thousand, if only for the fact that it may be read through 
consecutively twice, or even thrice, with augmented pleasure to the reader with every fresh perusal,.””— 
Spectator, 

i It is impossible to exaggerate the sense of infinite refreshment inspired by this work of genuine wit, 
of strong good-sense, of sharp insight, and of scholarly sty le.’’—Graphic. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’S NEW _ BOOKS. 


Ready this day, with Unlettered Diagrams with Coloured Lines, crown 8vo, 53. 


The FIRST BOOK of EUCLID MADE EASY 


for BEGINNERS. Arranged from “ The Elements of Euclid,’ by Ropert Simson, M.D. By WILLIAM 
Howarp. 


Now ready, handsomely printed and bound in cloth, gilt edges, with Photograph, small 4to, 10s 6d. 


The MATTHEW ARNOLD BIRTHDAY-BOOK. 


Arranged by his Daughter, ELEANOR ARNOLD. 








Now ready, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, 6:. 


MERV: a Story of Adventures and Captivity. 


Epitomised from ‘‘ The Merv Oasis.’”” By Epmonp O’ Donovan, Special Correspondent of the Daily News, 


NEW and REVISED EDITION, in ONE VOLUME. 
ow ready, with Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s 64. 


MEMORIES of OLD FRIENDS. Being Extracts 


from the Journals and Letters of Caroline Fox, of Penjerrick, Cornwall, from 1835 to 1871, to which are 
added Fourteen Original Letters from J. 8S. Mill, never before published. Edited by Horace N. Pym. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ MEHALAH.” 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


JOHN HERRING: a West of England Romance. 


By the Author of ‘* Mehalah.” 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 42:, cloth, 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JESUS THE 
MESSIAH. 


By the Rev. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, M.A. Oxon. D.D., Ph.D., 


Warburtonian Lecturer at Lincoln’s Inn. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 





LUTHER’S LIFE IN ENGLISH. 
On Wednesday, November 7th, will be Published, in 1 vol. large crown 8vo, price 16s. 


THE LIFE OK MARTIN LUTHER. 


By JULIUS KOESTLIN. 
Translated from the German. 


With 4 Fac-similes in Littography and about 90 Illustrations engraved on Wood from Authentic Sources. 





London: LONGMANS and CO, 





$$$... 
LACKWOOD’S 
NOVEMBER, 1883. Wo. DO, 
ConTENTS, 
THE Bany’s GRANDMOTHER.—Part II, 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
LETTERS FROM GALILEE —III, 
THE MILLIONAIRE.—Part VIII. 
Ancrum Moor: a Hisrorican Batuap, By J. B 
Tue DousLe GHOST WE SAW IN Gaticra, as 
THE FRENCH IN TONQUIN AND ANAM, 


for 
23 64 


WittiaM BLAcKWooD aud Sons, 


London. __ Edinburgh ang 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
é lees CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENTS FoR NOVEMBER, 
CANADIAN HOME-RULE. By the Marquis of Lorne. 


Tue Corts as A PoxiticaL Facror, 
Ames. ~ Sheldon 

THE New Brrtu OF CuristTIaNn Patios 
v. Dr. Barry. —_ 


THE SOUTHERN STATES SINCE 
Godkin. ue Wa. ae 
RoReERT BROWNING. By the Hon. Roden Noel 
HEREDITARY CONSCIENCE. By J. Allanson Picton 
Our MERCANTILE Marine. By Sir Edward J. Reed 
. 


M.P. 
MADAGASCAR AND ITS Prospects. B 
r+ one y the Rev. G, A, 


= LEEDS en. By R. W. Dale. 

ONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN 

Giovanni Bog. ietti. i 

ConTEMPORARY REcorRD. 

Fiction. By Julia Wedgwood. 

NEw Books. 

IspisTeR and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, £.c, 

$1 


Now ready, price 6d. 
ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 13 
NOVEMBER, ‘ 
CONTENTS, 

Jack’s COURTSHIP: A SaILor’s YARN oF Love ayp 
SHIPWRECK. By W. Clark Russell. Chaps, 1.4, 
AN OPENING FOR THE UNEMPLOYED IN IRELAND, By 

Charles G. Leland. 

THE WILTSHIRE LABOURER. By Richard Jefferies, 

Love at First Siaut. By the Author of “ Mrs, 
Jerningham’s Journal.” 

THE CHILDREN OF THE Mist. By E. Lennox Peel, 

THE RELATION OF DARWINISM TO OTHER BRANCHES 
oF Science. By R.8. Ball, Astronomer-Royal of 
Ireland. 

Vox Cuamantis. By W. A. Sim. 

THE FOUNDERING OF THE ‘Fortuna.’ By J. Arbuth- 
not Wilson. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, 
Now ready (Sixpence), NEW SERIES, No. 5. 
\ oe CORNHLILL MAGAZINE, for 
NOVEMBER, 
CONTENTS. 

Tue Deanery BALL. [Illustrated by W. S. Stacey, 

MapDAME D’ARBLAY. 

On THE DowNWARD SLOPE. 

THE Giant's Rose. By the Author of “ Vice Versa.” 
Cnap. 13. A ‘‘ Thorn and Flower P.eve.’’ Chap. 14. 
In the Spring. Chap 15. Harold Catfyn makes a 
Discovery. With Illustrations by W. Ralston, 

WONDERS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. * 

My Poor Wire.—I. Illustrated by William Small. 

A WaGon TRIP AT THE CAPE. 


London: SmitrH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 

289, for NOVEMBER, price 1s. 
ConTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

Tue HovsineG OF THE LONDON Poor. 

SENILIA: PROSE PorMS BY IvAN TURGENIEF, 

THE LABOURER AND THE FRANCHISE. 

JERSEY. 

ANOTHER WorpD ON INDIAN LEGISLATION. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
By Mrs. Oliphant. 











THE Die Son. 
87-39. 
REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 
MacmiLxan and Co,, London. 
Ready on Monday next, price One Shilling. 
— TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
for NOVEMBER, 1883. 

By Miss Rhoda Broughton, (Com 


Chaps, 





— 


. BELINDA, 
tinued.) 

Tue FRENCH FOREIGN OFFICE. 

BETWEEN Two STooLs, 

Lapy ANNE BARNARD AT THE CAPE, 

THE CounT DE RocHMONT. 

Sone 

A KNIGHT-ERRANT’S PILGRIMAGE. 


An AuTuMN Posy. 
By Mrs. Lynn Linton. (Cor 


DONS ry $2 F9 


9, IonE STEWART, 
tinued. ) 
RicHarD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 


i Mee for NOVEMBER, 
Now publishing, price 6d, : 

Contains the continuation of the highly interesting 

Novels, A REAL Queen, by R. E. Francillon, and 

SILVERMEAD, by Jean M ddlemass; an Article on 

ParsiFaL, by the Kev. H. R. Haweis; also the 

following :— 

Pustic Lisrariges, By A. T. Sibbald. 

THE THREE SuiTors. By Charles Harvey. 

Wuat’s In A NAME; OR, THE MaRSHTON SCANDAL 
By R. A. Lea. 

Some Book FRIENDS. By C. W. F. Cooper. 

From THE HavaMaL (THE HiauH-SonG oF ODIX)- 
By Mark Mallett. 

THe HavunteD Force. By Emily Beauchamp. 

THE MARBLE Mountains. By M. Plummer. 
Now in preparation, an Extra Double Christma’ 

Number, containing Stories by Mrs. Riddell, J. 

Palgrave Simpson, and other well known Writers. 
London: KetLy and Co., 51 Great Queen Street, 

Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C., and all Booksellers. 
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etal 
THE NEW NOVELS. 


47 ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


Golden Girls. By Alan Muir, 


‘Anthor of “ Lady Beauty,” &e. 


in the West Countrie. By the 


AUTHOR of “ QUEENIE,” &e. 


peatla. By Miss Betham-Kdwards, 


Author of ** Kitty,” &e. 


je. By Mrs. Forrester, 


author of “Viva,” SECOND EDITION. 


Adrian Bright. By Mrs. Caddy, 


Author of “Artist and Amateur,” &c. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


a . 
w ready, Vol. I., large double royal, pr’ce 16s. 
ys remaining vols. will be issued Quarterly.) 
THIRTY THOUSAND THOUGHTS. 
Rev. CANON Cg a gga 
ited by «Rev J. 8. FX , M.A. 
catia (Rev. C. NEIL, M.A. 
With Introduction by DEAN HOWSON. 





30,000 Thoughts. 
SUBJECTS.—THEOLOGICAL—PHILOSOPHICAL 
pee noon — PRACTICAL — EruicaL — EccLe- 
SIASTICAL—SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS. 


30,000 Thoughts. 
LL SOURCES. — Patristic — MepIzvaL— 
ee ee — MopERN — FOREIGN — SCIENTIFIC— 
CuassicaL, y 
Published by Messrs. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, 
and CO., London, E.C. 





Now rendy. 
ie LORD'S PRAYER: Ten 
Sermons. By the Rev. Brooke LAMBERT, 
Vicar of Greenwich Price 2s, 
H, SoTHERAN and Co. _ 


snerratns =e — = 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
$12, is Pub'ished THIS DAY, 
ConTENTS. 
1, Epwarp HAWKINS, Provost OF ORIEL. 
2. SoctaLIsM IN ENGLAND. 
3, Saint TERESA. 
4, Fur SEALS OF COMMERCE, 
5, MARSHAL BuGEAUD. 
6. EccLesIaSTICAL CourTS COMMISSION. 
7. TRADE ROUTFS TO CHINA AND FRENCH OCCUPATION 
or TonQuin. 
8, DISINTEGRATION. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





pas NATIONAL REVIEW. 
7 NOVEMBER. 23 6d. 





’ CONTENTS. 

Lazourers’ AND ARTIZANS’ DWELLINGS. By the 
Marquis of Salisbury, K.G, 

JoHNSON AND CARLYLE: COMMON-SENSE versus 
TRANSCENDENTALISM. By W. J. Courthope 

S0BSIDISING THE AMEER. By Demetrius Charles 
Boulger. 

TE TRANSFORMATIONS OF CHIVALRIC PoETRY. By 
V. Paget. 

Tue STATESMANSHIP OF THE STREETS, By an Old 
Diplomatist. 

TvaLtan aND Enauisu. By L. Villari. 

Witt Norway BECOME A Repusiic? By Carl 
Siewers, 

On THE Stupy or CLassicaL ARCHEOLOGY. By C.F. 
Newton. 

Witp Tripes OF THE SIERRAS. By Miss C. F. 
Gordon-Cumming. i 

Tee INTERNATIONAL; AND ITS INFLUENCE ON 
Evisu Pott ics. By Philp H. Bagenal. 

Civ aypD ReLigiovs Marri GE. Ry Gilbert 
Venables. 

A“Sotitoguy tn Sona.” By Alfred Austin. 

Current Pouitics, By the Editors. 

London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


Second Edition of October number NATIONAL 
REVIEW, containing Art cle on ‘‘ The Representa- 
tion of Ireland,” by R. STAPLES, Jun., quoted by Sir 
StarrorD NORTHCOTE, now ready. 


JOURNAL of EDUCATION, 
No. 172, for NOVEMBER, 

1, Occastonatn Nores:—The Reading Church Con- 
ress; Scholarships for Board Schools; Corporal 
unishment in Schools; Mark Pattison on 

Poetry; Mr. Wren on Cramming; M. Legouvé 
on Training of Women; Profersor Huxley on 
Medical Act, &+. 

2, ART FOR ScHOOLS ASSOCIATION, by Brooke 

Lambert. 

3, T ACHING OF MATHEMATICAL Puysics, by Pro- 

fessor Minchin (concluded). 
4, THE ALPHABET. 
5, TRAINING OF TRACHERS IN AMERICA, by Miss 
Cooper (concluded). 

6. Lerrer rrom Hone Kona. 

7. Reviews; CORRESPONDENCE; SCHOOLS AND 
UNIVERSITIES, 

8. TRANSLATION PRIZE AND Extra PRIZE. 

9. SPECIAL £UPPLEMENT, CONTAINING MR. JAMES 
Warp's PRESIDENTAL ADDRESS TO THE EDUCA- 

TI0N Society, 


Price 6d; per post, 7d. 


re WALKER and Oo., 96 Farringdon Street, 
on, 





W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





Imp. vo, cloth extra, 21s, [Ready. 


CRUISE OF THE ‘ALERT’: 


FOUR YEARS IN PATAGONIAN, POLYNESIAN, AND MASCARENE WATERS, 
By R. W. COPPINGER, M.D. (Staff Surgeon on board H.M.S. ‘ Alert.’) 
Illustrated with 16 Full-page Plates and several Woodcuts, from Sketches by the Author and Mr. F. North, R.N. 


‘*The importance of the ‘ Alert’s’ operations can hardly be overrated......0f the natives inhabiting the 
Patagonian channels very little waz known before the visit of the ‘ Alert,’ and Dr. Coppinger’s notes on their 
physic! characteristics and habits of life are none the less interesting because......‘he believes that they bear 
away the palm as the most primitive among all the varieties of the human species.’......He is a close and 
accurate observer, and what he has to say is not only werth hearing, but is so said that one finds a pleasure 
in listening...... T..us, various circumstances combine to make this handsome volume prominently interesting 
among modern books of travel...... There are some good illustrations, and altogether the ‘ Cruise of the ‘ Alert ’’ 
forms an important addition to our knowledge of Patagonian and Polynesian waters.’’—Lieutenant Georar 
T. Tempe, in the Academy, October 20th. 

** Ts full of interest...... The book is a model of its class.”,—Graphic, October 18th. 

** Dr. Coppinger’s book contains much entertaining matter, and is a well-written record of an interesting 
cruise.””-—Morning Post, October 11th. 


A NOVEL BY A DUTCH GIRL. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d, ready. 


IN TROUBLED TIMES. 


By Miss A. 8. C. WALLIS. 
Translated from the Dutch, with the Author’s Assistance, by E. J. Irving. 
EXTRACTS FROM DUTCH CRITIQUES. 
Dr. J. TEN BRINK.—‘ This extraordinary book . “PORTFEUILLE.” —‘“‘A triumph for Butch 
is a valuable acquisition to our literature.” | literature.” 
Bebspatpge laa ogg ot | “ZONTAGSBLAD.”—* This work is in the highest 
Prof, A. PIERSON.— This book = important | degree noteworthy...... It is incomprehensible that a 
enough to be treated from various points of view. | young girl should have written such a work.” 
Without being indebted to any one’s recommendation, | Dr. COHEN STUART.—“ This genial work of a 
it has been universally read.” | wa youthful fey — us to astonishment and’ 
‘ Thiet ect -. | admiration...... n extraordinary masterpiece.” 
* HANDELSBLAD.”—* It is impos sible to read this | “KERKLYK COURANT.’—* It is a pleasure to 
book, the work of a young girl of scarcely twenty | draw attention to this remarkable literary pheno- 
years of age, without a feeling of amazement.” | menon.” 











Prepared by the Committee appointed by the Association for the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE GEOMETRY. 
(CORRESPONDING to EUCLID, Books I.-II.) 


With numerous Diagrams, 3s 6d. [This day. 








PATERNOSTER ROW. 





NOW READY. 
The THIRD EDITION of 


A SHORT HISTORY OF NATURAL SCIENCE, 


And of the Progress of Discovery from the Time of the Greeks 
to the Present Time. 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 
Authoress of ‘‘ The Fairy-land of Science,” ‘‘ Botanical Tables for the Use of Junior Students,’ &c, 
Crown 8vo, with 77 Lilustrations, cloth, 7s 6d. 
The New Edition has been carefully brought up to the present state of information, especially as regards 
electricity and biology, in which such rapid strides are being made, and the final chapter has been in great 


part rewritten, ; 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 











THE NEW BOOK SEASON. 


All the Best Books of the New Season are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added from day to day as the demand 
increases, and an ample supply is provided of all Forthcoming 
Works of General Interest as they appear. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 
According to the number of Volumes required; or, 


TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
For a Free Weekly Exchange of Books in any part of London. 





BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET; 





281 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 
MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF LORD LYNDHURST: Three 


Times LorD CHANCELLOR OF ENGLAND. From Letters and Papers in possession of his 
Family. By Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. With Portraits, 8vo. 


TROJA: RESULTS of the LATEST RESEARCHES and 
DISCOVERIES on the SITE of HOMER’S TROY, and in the HEROIC TUMULI and 
OTHER SITES made in 1882. By HENRY SCHLIEMANN, D.C.L., Author of 
“Mycenz,” and “TIlios.”” With Preface and Notes, with Map, Plans, and Illustrations, 
medium 8vo. 


MEMOIRS OF JAMES HOPE SCOTT, of Abbotsford, D.C.L., 
Q.C. Wirn SeLections FRoM HIS CorRESPONDENCE. By ROBERT ORNSBY, M.A., 
Professor in the Roman Catholic University of Ireland; late Fellow of Trin. Coll. 
Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE WILD TRIBES OF THE SOUDAN: an Account of 
TraveL and Sport chiefly in the BASE COUNTRY. Being Personal Experiences and 
Adventures during Three Winters in the Soudan. By F. L. JAMES, F.R.G.S. With 
Maps, 40 Illustrations executed in America, and 6 Etchings. Medium 8vo. 


THE REIGN OF HENRY VIII.; from his Accession till 
the Deatn of Worsry. Reviewed and Illustrated from Original Documents. By 
the late Professor BREWER. Edited by JAMES GAIRDNER, of the Record Office. 
2 vols. 8vo. (Published by permission of the Lords Commissioners of H.M.’s Treasury.) 


LIFE OF THE HON. MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 


With SeEtLEcTIONS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE AND Papers. By Sir EDWARD 
COLEBROOKE, Bart. With Plans. 2 vols. 8vo. 


ORIENTAL EXPERIENCE: a Selection of Essays and 
AppreEssEs delivered on Various Occasions. By Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart., D.C.L., 
and LL.D. With Maps, 8vo. 


THE ORIGINS OF LANGUAGE AND RELIGION. 


CoNSIDERED IN Five Essays. By F.C. COOK, M.A., Canon of Exeter, and Editor of 
the ‘“‘Speaker’s Commentary.” 8vo. 


EGYPT AFTER THE WAR. Being Notes made during 


A Tour oF INSPECTION, INCLUDING EXPERIENCES AND ADVENTURES AMONG THE NATIVES. 
Wits Descrirrions OF THEIR HoMEs AND CUSTOMS, TO WHICH ARE ADDED NorvES OF THE 
LATEST ARCHEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES AND A REVISED ACCOUNT OF THE FUNERAL CANOPY 
OF AN EcyptTiAN QuEEN. By VILLIERS STUART, of Dromana, M.P., Author of “ Nile 
Gleanings.” With Coloured Illustrations and Woodcuts, royal 8vo. 


THE THREE PRIMARY WORKS Of MARTIN LUTHER. 


On CuristIAN LIBERTY ; THE BABYLONIAN CAPTIVITY OF THE CHURCH ; ADDRESS TO THE 
Nositity. Edited, with TuroLocicat and HistoricAL INtRopuctTions, by HENRY 
WACE, D.D., and Professor BUCHHEIM, King’s Coll., London. With Portrait, 8vo. 


THE REVISION REVISED. THREE ESSAYS ON (1.) NEW 


Greex Text; (II.) New Enerish Version; (III.) Westcorr aAnp Hort’s Textuar 
TuEorRY. Reprinted and enlarged from the Quarterly Review With a Repty tothe 
Bisuor oF GLoucesTER, and a Dissertation on 1 Timotuy III.,16. By JOHN W. 
BURGON, B.D., Dean of Chichester. 8vo. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND LIFE IN INDIA. An 
Account of the Reticions of the INDIAN Prope, based on a Life’s Study of their 
Literature. By MONIER WILLIAMS, M.A., Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford. Vol. I., 
VepIsmM, BRAHMINISM, HINDUISM. 8vo. 


THE LAWS OF COPYRIGHT. An Examination of the 
PrincipLes which should RecunAtTE Literary and ARTISTIC PROPERTY in ENGLAND and 
OTHER CounTRIEs. By THOMAS EDWARD SCRUTTON, M.A., Professcr of Consti- 
tutional Law, University Coll., London. 8vo. 


THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN, ITS STYLE AND 
POSITION. With an Illustrated Dictionary of all the Plants used, and Directions for 
their Culture and Arrancement. By VARIOUS WRITERS. By WILLIAM 
ROBINSON, F.L.S. With numerous Illustrations, medium 8vo. 


THE CONCLUDING VOLUME OF THE HISTORY OF 
GREEK SCULPTURE. Puemnias and his Successors. By A. S. MURRAY, of the 
British Museum. With Illustrations, medium 8vo. 


THE RIVER OF GOLDEN SAND. A Narrative of a 


JoURNEY THROUGH CHINA To Burman. By the late Captain GILL. An Abridged Edition, 
by E. COLBORNE BABER. With Memoir and Introductory Essay, by Colonel H. 
YULE, C.B. With Portrait, Map, and Illustrations. Post 8vo. 


NOTES OF THOUGHT. By the late Charles Buxton, 


M.P. With a Biographical Notice by Rev. J. LLEWELYN DAVIES, M.A. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo, 5s. 


RE-ISSUE OF THE STUDENT'S HUME, IN THREE 


PARTS. It has been represented by many teachers that when they are studying with 

their pupils some period of English History, they find it very inconvenient to be com- 

pelled to purchase the complete history. In consequence of this complaint, it has been 

decided to issue the STUDENT’S HUME in Three Divisions, as under :— 

With Maps and Illustrations, price 2s 6d each. 
Part I.—From THE EarLiest Pertop To THe DeatH or RicwarD III. B.c, 55—a.p. 1485. 
Part II.—From THE Accession oF Henry VII. 10 THE REVOLUTION oF 1688, A.D, 1486—1688. 
Part Il].—From tHE REVOLUTION or 1688 To THE TREATY OF BERLIN, 1878. 
*,* The complete work, price 7s 6d, will be sold as hitherto. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








e ee, 
David Douglas’ ‘nats 
ouglas’s New Publications, 
CROFTS and FARMS in the HEBRID: 
being an Account of the Management of ES ; 
Estate for 130 Years. By the Duxr fm Island 
In demy 8vo, 83 pages, price 1s, (Wow 
STORMS and SUNSHINE of a SOLDInS 
LIFE. Lieut.-General Conmn 
18381, 2 vols.er. 8vo, with Portrait en 185. 
LIFE and LETTERS of W. B. Hopggg, 
-D, late Professor of iti ’ 
the University of Edinburgh, ited yey in 
MEIKLEJOHN, St. Andrews. 1 yol, oro 4 
with Portrait, 7s 6d. (Now rena 
The LORD ADVOCATES of SCOTLAND 2 
the Cloze of the Fifteenth Century to the P, 
of the Reform Bill. By Groraz W. 7 0 
Advocate. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 283, (Now rename” 
The MEDALS of SCOTLAND; a Descristh 
Catalogue of the Royal and other Medals oe 
to Scotland. By R. W. Cocuran-Parricg ME 
of Woodside. Dedica ed by special permigsi Ps 
her Majesty the Queen. In 1 vol. 4to, with Pate 
in Fac-simile of al. the principal Pieces. Pri 
Subscribers, £2 103, In ewes” 
“A BUSHEL of CORN.” By A, Stephen 
Wits wn. ‘In Investization by Experiments j 
all the more important questions which 4 
the.nselves round a bushel of Wheat, a bushel 
Barley, and a bushel of Oats.” In’‘1 yol . 
8vo, with Illustrations, 93. [Now ready 
The HISTORY of LIDDESDALE, ESKDALE 
EWESDALY, WAUCMOPEDALE, and th 
DEBATEABLE LAND. Part I’ From ttt 
Twe'fth Century to 1530. By Roxert Bruce 
Armstrone. Demy 4to; a few copies are bei 
printed on large paper, (In November, 
The GOSPEL HISTORY for the YOUNG. Beis 
Lessons oa the Life of Christ, adapted for use in 
Families and Sunday Schools, By Witt F 
Skene, D.C.L., Historiographer-Royal for Scot. 
land. Small crown 8vo, with Maps. [In the press, 
The BOOK of PSALMS in METR8, according 
to the Version approved by the Church of 
Scotland. Revised by Davip M‘Laren, Minister 
of Humbie. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 73 6d. [Now ready, 
The PARISH of TAXWOOD and SOME of 
its OLDER MEMORIES. By J. R. Macpvrr 
D.D., Author of ‘‘ Memories of Bethany,” “ Byen. 
tide at Bethel,” “Prophet of Fire.” 1 yol, 
sinall crown 8yo, with Ilius.,3s 61, [N ow ready, 
GOOD LIVES: Some Fruits of the XIXth 
Century. By A. MacLEop Symrneaton, D.D, 1 
vol. small crown 8vo. (In November, 
The SADDLE HORSE: a New Method of 
Teaching Riding and Training by means of Pic 
tures from the Life. By E. L. ANDERSON, Author 
of “How to Ride and School a Horse,” &. In 
1 vol. 8vo, Illustrated by 28 Instantaneous 
Photographs. [In the press. 
The GALLOP. By E. L. Anderson, Illus. 
trated by Instantaneous Photography. 1 yol. 
fe .p. 4to, 23 6.1. (Now ready, 
On HORSE-BREAKING. By Robert Moreton, 
Second Edition, feap 8vo, 1.. (Now ready. 
MARJORIE FLEMING. By John Brown, 
M.D. lvol. demy 4 o, Lilus ,73 6d. (In November, 
TWELVE SKETCHES of SCENERY and 
ANTIQUITIES on the LINE of the GREAT 
NORTH of SCOTLAND RAILWAY. By Georaz 
REID, R.S.A. With Illustrative Letterpress by 
W. Fergusson, of Kinmundy. 1 vol. small 4to, 
153. [Now ready. 


NEW NOVELS.—Copyright Edition. 

A WOMAN’S REASON. By W. D. Howells, 
In 2 vols. small crown 8vo, 123. [Now ready, 

JACK and Mrs. BROWN. By the Author of 
“ Blindpits.” In 1 vol. small crown 8yo, paper, 
23 61; cloth, 33 6d. [Now ready, 

LATELY PUBLISHED. 

A DAUGHTER of the PHILISTINES. In1 
vol. small crown 8vo, 6s. 

It is cleverly and brightly written.’”’—Academy. 

“The story is very powerfully told, and possesses 
the very real attraction of freshness.””—Scotsman, 
DR. BREEN’S PRACTICE. By W. D. 

HoweE.ts. In 1 vol. small crown 8vo. Paper, 
23 6d; cloth, 3s 6d. 

“Tn ‘ Dr. Breen’s Practice’ we have an entertain 
ing representation of modern Amer‘can life, lightly 
and delicately touched off in Mr. Howells’ peculiar 
style.’’—Literary World. 

A MODERN INSTANCE. By W. D. Howells. 
In 2 vols. small crown 8yo, 12s. 

“ What interests us throughout is the vivid picture 
of American social life as it really is.’’—Spectator. 

“In ‘A Modern Instance,’ Mr. Howells is as pitiless 
as life itself. As a piece of ariistie work, it cannot 
easily be surpassed.’’—St, James’s Gazelle. 
CHOICE EDITIONS of AMERICAN AUTHORS. 

In 1s vols.; by post, 1s 2d. By W. D, Howsits. 

**Mr. Howells’ novels are remarkable for delicacy 
of humour and consummate skill in the delineation of 
character.” —Truth, 

A Foregone Conclusion. 
A Chance Acquaintance. 
Their Wedding Journey. 
A Counterfeit Pre-ent- 








Out of the Question. 
Undiscovered Country. 2 


vols, pan 
A Fearful Responsibility. 
Venetian Life. 2 vols. 
Italian Journeys, 2 vols. 


By JOHN BUR- 
ROUGHT. 
Winter Sunshine. 

By B. W. HOWARD. 
i 





ment. {vols. 
Lady ofthe Aroostook. 2 


By R. GRANT WHITE. 

Mr. Washington Adams 
in England, 

By FRANK R. STOCK- 
TON 











N. One Summer, 
Rudder Grange. GO. WILLIAM 
By GEORGE W. CABLE. CURTIS. 
Old Creole Days. Prue and I, 
By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
The Autocrat of the| The Poet. 2 vols. 
Breakfast Table. 2 vols. | he Professor. 2 vol 
Others in Preparation. 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 15 Castle Stroth 
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MR. UNWIN’S LIST. 





LIGHT in LANDS of DARKNESS: a 


“where must a*suredly be alarge number of readers, 
to whom these stories of the jives of such men will 


proy 


The PRINCE of the HUNDRED 


GUDRUN, BEOWULF, and ROLAND. 
The HOUSE by the WORKS. By 


DICK’S HOLIDAYS, and WHAT HE 


HEROIC ADVENTURE: Chapters in 


The ROMAN STUDENTS; or, on the 
FOOTPRINTS: Nature Seen on its 


MARGARET the MOONBEAM: a Tale 


The EPIC of KINGS: Stories Retold 


I'VE BEEN A-GIPSYING; or, 


OTTILIE: an Eighteenth-Century 


October 27, 1883.] 
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rd of Mission Work in Greenland, Labrador, 
Egypt. South America, Syria, Armenia, Persia, &c. 
By RoBERT Youna, Author of “‘ Modern Mis- 
sions,” of which the present work forms a Second 
Series. Withan Introduction by the Right Hon. 
the Eart of SHAFTESBURY, K.G. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


———— 


“LIVES WORTH LIVING” 
SERIES of POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES. Ilus- 
trated. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 33 6d per vol. 

1, LEADERS of MEN. By H. A. Page. 

2, WISE WORDS and LOVING DEEDS. By 
E, Conprr Gray. 

3. MASTER MISSIONARIES, By A.H. Japp, 


LL.D. 
4, LABOUR and VICTORY. By A. H. Japp, 


LL.D. 


e very acceptable.’’—Spectator. 





SOUPS: a Puppet Show in Narrative. E.ited, 
with a Prefic’, by Vernon Ler, Author of 
‘*Belcaro,” “ Studies of the Highteonth Century 
in Italy,” &. With 4 [lustra‘ions in Sepia by 
Sarah Birch. Cheaper Edition, square Syo, 
cloth, 3s 6d. 





With other Mediwval Talos. By Joun Giss. 
With 20 Illustrations. Second and Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3; 6'. 





Epwarp Garretr. Author of * Occupations of a 
Retired Life,’”’ & With Froutispiece. Third 
and Cheaper Elitioe, crown 8yo, 33 61, 





DID WITH THEM: a Picture Story Book of 
Country Life. By James Weston. Profuscly 
Illustrated. Cheaper Edition, imperial 4to, cloth 
extra, 33 6d. 





Recent Exploration and Discovery. Illustrated. 
Second ani Cheaper Edition, crown 8yo, cloth 
extra, 3s 6d. 


Wings of the Morning: a Tile of the Renaissanco. 
By the Author of ‘Tie Spani-h Brothers,” &. 
With Illustrations by G@. P. Jacomb Hood. 
Cheaper Edition, imperial 8vo, cloth extra, 4s 6d. 


Human Side. By Sasan Tytriter, Author of 
“Papers for Thonghtful Girls,’ &e. With 125 
Illustrations. Second and Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8yo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 4s 64. 


for the Young. By Cecii1a Lusuineron, Author 
of ‘Over the Seas and Far Away.’? With Illus- 
trations by, M. E. Edwards. Szeond Edition, 
small 8vo, cloth extra, gilt elges, 23 6d. 





from the Persian Poet Ferdusi, By Her.en 
ZIMMERN, Author of ‘‘ Stories in Precions Stones,” 
“Life of Lessinz,’ &c. With Etchings by L. 
Alma Tadema, R.A., and Prefatory Poem by E. 
W. Gosse. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 73 6d, 





Ramb’es Among our Gipsies ani their Children, 
in their Tents and Vans. By Georer Smitu, of 
Coalville, Author of ‘‘Gipsy Life,’ &. I lus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





Idyl. By Vernon Ler, Author of “ B Icaro,” 
“Princecf the Hundred Soups,” &c. Square 8yo, 
cloth extta, 3s 6d. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ ALL SORTS and CONDITIONS of MEN.” 


ALL IN A GARDEN FAIR. 
By WALTER BESANT. 
8 vols. crown vo, at every Library. 


‘ OUIDA’'S NEW BOOK. 
FRESCOES: Dramatic Sketches. By Quida. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d; 


and at every Library. ‘ea [Immediately. 
NEW COPYRIGHT BOOK by the AUTHOR of “The GAT«S AIAR.” 

BEYOND the GATES. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 
A story of the uuseen world, of its possible activities, illumination, and experience:, as a reverent 
imagination foresees them ; it apper's to the hopes and longings of all who have lost dear friends, and who 
seck to realise the ‘ifeinto which they haveentered. Tei ee 
A POET’S SKETCH-BOOK: Selections from the Prose Writings of Robert 
Suchanan. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63, 














A SHORT HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 


Complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6. 





___ ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S LAST NOVEL. 
The LAND-LEAGUERS. By Anthony Trollope. 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every 


Library. 





’ NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ VALENLINA,” 
The FOREIGNERS. By Eleanor C. Price. 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


BIMBI. By Ouida. _ New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


pr Mr. OLARK RUSSELL’S NEW BOOK. 
ROUND the GALLEY-FIRE. By W. Clark Russell, Author of ‘‘ The Wreck 


a of the ‘ Grosvenor.’ ”” _ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, (. ae ae eee 
NIGHTS at the PLAY: a View of the English Stage. By Dutton Cook. New 
and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. = ; bry 
CROWNS and CORONATIONS: a History of Regalia in all Times and Countries. 
by WILLIAM ——— F.8.A., Author of “ Finger-:ing Lore.” With nearly 100 Illustrations, crown 8vo0, 
cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


IN the HEBRIDES. By C. F. Gordon Cumming, Author of ‘*‘ At Home in Fiji.” 


With Autotype Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 83 6d. 


HUMOUR, WIT, and SATIRE of the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By John 


ASHTON. With nearly 100 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 




















ROBINSON CRUSOE: a beautiful Reproduction of Major’s Edition, with 37 
Woodcuts and 2 Steel Plates by George Cruikshank, choicely priuted. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, primrose 
cdgez, 7s 61. 

ONE THOUSAND MEDICAL MAXIMS and SURGICAL HINTS, for 
INFANCY, ABYLF LIFE, MIDDLE AGE, and OLD AGE. By N. E. Davies, L.R.C.P., &. Crown 
8vo, ls; cloth, 1s 64. 


The LOWELL BIRTHDAY BOOK. Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 4s 6d. 











The ART of BEAUTY. By Mrs. H. R.tHaweis. With Coloured Frontispiece 


and numerous Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition, crown Svo, cloth gilt and silver, 63. 








The MACLISE PORTRAIT GALLERY of ILLUSTRIOUS LITERARY 
CHARACTERS ; with Memvirs—Biographical, Critical, Bibliographical, and Anecdotal—Illustrative of 
the Literature of the Former Half of the Present Century. By WiitLi1am Batss, B.A. With 85 Portraits 
printed on an India Tint. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 








The STARRY HEAVENS: a Poetical Birthday Book. Square 8vo, handsomely 


bound in cloth, 2s 6d. 


BIRTHDAY FLOWERS: their Language and Legends. By W. J. Gordon. 


Illustrate] in 14 Colours by Viola Boughton. 1n Illuminated Cover, crown 4to, 63. 


PLAY-TIME: Sayings and Doings of Babyland. By Edward Stanford. Large 


4to, handsomely printed in Colours in the highast style of Art, 53. 


HISTORY of FRENCH LITERATURE. By Henri van Laun. New and 


Cheaper Edition. 3 vols. demy 8vo, c!oth boards, 7s 6d each. 











The PARADOX of ACTING. Translated from Diderot’s ‘‘ Le Paradoxe sur le 
Comélien.” By WALTER Herries Pottock. With a Preface by HenrylIrving. Crown 8yo, parchment, 
43 61. 
NEW VOLUMES of the PICCADILLY NOVELS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
33 61 each. 
The CAPTAINS’ ROOM. By Walter Besant. | 
ALL SORTS and CONDITIONS of MEN. By 
Waiter Besant. KEPT inthe DARK. By Anthony Trollope. 
PAUL FOSTER’S DAUGHTER. By Dutton Cook. Mr. SCaRBOROUGH’S FAMILY. By Anthony 
VALSTRANGE. By D. Christie Murray. Trollove. 
The AFGHAN KNIFE. By R. A. Sterndale. REGIMENTAL LFGENDS. By J. 8. Winter. 
tthe GOLDEN SHAFT. By Charles Gibbon. OUR LADY of TEARS. By Leith Derwent. 
DUsT. By Julian Hawthorne. LIKE SHIPS UPON the SHA. By Frances 
GIDEON FLEYCE. By Heury W. Lucy. Eleanor Trollope. 


INTERLUDES and UNDERTONES: Poems, By Charles Mackay, LL.D. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 65. [Shortly. 


SONGS for SAILORS. By William C. Bennett, LL.D. (New Volume of the 


Golden Library.) Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


The ROYAL GUIDE to the LONDON CHARITIES, 1883-4. By Herbert Fry. 
Showing, in Alphabetical Order, their Name, Date of Foundation, Address, Objects, Annual Income, 
Chief Officials, &e. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s 61. 








KIT: a Memory. By Jame: Payn. 
WOMEN are STRANGE. By F. W. Robinson. 














WORKS BY EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 
The Shilling Peeraze. New Edition for 1883. | The Shilling Knightage. New Edition for 1883, 
The Shilling Baronetage. New Edition for | The Shilling House of Commons. New Edition 
33, for 1883. 


The COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, and HOUSE of 


COMMONS. Ia 1 vo!. cloth extra, yilt edges, 5s. New Edition for 1883. 


The GENTLEMAN'S ANNUAL: Christmas, 1883. Containing Two Complete 
Novels:—Tbhe LADY of BRANTOME, by Pexcy FitzgeraLp; and VALEKIE’S FATE, by Mrs. 
ALEXANDE’. Demy 8vo, I!Inminated Cover, 1s. [Shortly. 


BELGRAVIA ANNUAL: Christmas, 1883. With Stories by James Payn, 
F. W. Robinson, Dutton Cuok, J. Arbuthnot Wilson, B. Montgomerie Ranking, and others, pon Age 
with Illustrations, 1s. LShortly. 


Longon: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 














26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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1396 THE SPECTATOR. [October 27; 1899) 








Now ready, price ONE SHILLING. 
With beautiful Original ETCHING by R. W. MACBETH, and ii. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART, 


FOR NOVEMBER, 


FORMING THE FIRST PART OF A NEW VOLUME, zy. 
AND CONTAINING :— 
: s re hed by R. i : 
Biting, (Oey es, ee nd Makelby B | Moe onary ier Eee oe Wilk 


The Poachers Surprised. Painted by Hvuco “Madrazo, the Spanish Painter. By Davin HANwar. “With 


Two Engraving x3 of his Works. 


Full-Page whee gee #99 a French Art:—The CONSTANTINE IONIDES . 
Wood Coquelin in, L’Btourdi. non, Oe TION. F — en to Millet. By Cosmo Monxuovss. Conia 
Hogravings: On the Ebb. Painted by nd Engravings from fine Paintings. 


The Shepherdess. Painted by J. F. Minter, | Venetian Glass. By Mavetixe A. Wattace-Duntor. With 


numerous Examples, 


Seven Portraits of Luther. From Contemporary Paintings, | Pens and Pencils: Hazlitt and Northcote. By J. Asuoton 
Etchings, and Woodcuts. With an Article by Richarp HeEatu. NOBLE. 





: ._ | Robert Louis Stevenson’s Note on Realism. 
. WwW. I. DG z. th 
ee Se, 27 Se Bor. - F. Loree. With Six | oa caseaile of Oat: tnt te alae: 





“*The Magazine of Art’ contains better literature, it seems to us, than any of the other art periodicals.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The engravings in ‘The Magazine of Art’ are of exquisite beauty.’”’—Standard. 





THE MAGAZINE OF ART. New Volume for 1883, 


With about 500 choice Engravings from famons Paintings, and from Original Drawings by the First Artists of the Day, and an 
Etching by Latavuze, from an Original Drawing by G. L. SzyMour, is now ready, price 163. 





$<, 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE SEASON, 


PUBLISHED BY CASSELL AND COMPANY. 





AN ARTISTIC GIFI-BOOK. 
The Forging of the Anchor. A Poem. By Sir Samver Fercuson, LL.D. With 


20 Original Illu von SS specially executed for the work by A. Barraud, H. G. Glindoni, G. W. Harvey, W. Hatherell, Seymour Set, Hal Ludlow, J. Nash, 
W. H. Overend, C. J. Staniland, and W. L. Wyllie. Small 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


The Magazine of Art Volume for 1883. With about 560 Illustrations, 16s. 
Choice Poems by H. W. Longfellow. [Illustrated from Paintings by his Son, 


Ernest W. LONGFELLOW. 638. 





Some Modern Artists and their Work. With Illustrations and Portraits, 12s 6d. .: 


Sunlight and Shade. With Exquisite Engravings, 7s 6d. 
Our Own Country. With 1,200 Original Illustrations, Six Volumes, 45s. 
Picturesque Europe—The British Isles. With Steel Plates and 400 Wood 


Engravings, 3 


Farrar’s “Life of Christ”—Bijou Edition. Five Volumes in Cloth Box, 10s 6d. 
Farrar’s “St. Paul.” Illustrated Edition. With 300 Authentic Engravings, 21s. 
The Book of Health. By Eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 2]s. | 
Our Homes and How to Make them Healthy. By the Highest Authorities. 15s. 
Cassell’s Concise Cyclopedia. Complete in 1 vol., 15s. 

Gleanings from Popular Authors. 2 vols., with about 400 Illustrations, 18s. 
English Poetesses. By Eric 8. Ropertson, M.A. 5s. 

India: the Land and the People. By Sir James Cairn, K.C.B., F.R.S. 7s 6d. 
Life and Times of John Bright. By W. Rosertson. With Portrait, 7s 6d. 
Adventures and Discourses of Captain John Smith. By Joun Asuron. With 


Fac-simile Illustrations, 5s. 


Treasure Island. (Adventures on the Spanish Main.) By R. L. Stevenson. 58. 
CASSELL and CO!S NEW COMPLETE CATALOGUE will be sent post- si on application. 








NOTICE.—The HISTORY of the YEAR, a Complete Narr ative of the 


Events of the Immediate Past Year (October 1st, 1882—September 30th, 1883), will be ready in a few days, price 6s. 
CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 








Lowpon: Printed by Joun CampskLt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Pablished by him at the “‘Srecraror ” Ottice, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, October 27th, 1883, 
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